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SOME 


OLD WILTSHIRE HOMES 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY 


Ss. JOHN ELYARD. 


a> 


WITH SHORT NOTICES 


ON THEIR 


Architecture, History, and Associations. 


WY 


“Tt ts again no question of expediency or feeling whether we shall 
preserve the buildings of past times or not. We have no right whatever 
to touch them. They are not ours. They belong partly to those who 
built them, and partly to all the generations of mankind, who are to 
follow us..—RUSKIN, The Lamp of Memory. 


LONDON : 
CHARLES J. CLARK, 4, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


1894. 
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PREFACE. 


KP HIS collection of sketches of Old Wiltshire Homes 
includes some of the most noteworthy buildings in 
the county. 

Although principally confined to the country resi- 





dences, manorial and otherwise, of by-gone Wiltshire 
gentry, a few town and village houses have been inserted on account of 
their great architectural value. Amongst these latter are the Church 
House at Salisbury—a well-nigh unique specimen of a medizval town 
mansion ; and the Porch House at Potterne—a fine example of what is 
very rare in Wiltshire, a fifteenth-century timber-house. 

In a county as rich in ancient houses as Wilts, it would be impossible 
to make a selection that included all the more interesting houses of 
each period. I have, therefore, endeavoured to give examples of all 
the various styles, without considering whether each was or was not 
the best obtainable. Should, however, this volume meet with public 
approval, I shall hope at some future period to issue a second series, 
dealing with some of those buildings which are now omitted. 

A few of the sketches in this series were made two or three years 
ago, since which time some of the houses have been in the restorer's 
hands; if, therefore, any seem to differ from their respective originals, 
the variation 1s probably due to recent alterations. 

The historical notes in the text have been chiefly derived from 
published works on Topography, here and there supplemented by in- 
formation obtained from local sources. Throughout the book it has 
been my desire to render the accounts of the various houses as in- 
teresting as possible to general readers, and with this end in view I 
have occasionally inserted matter only indirectly connected with the 
houses or their owners. 


To the numerous ladies and gentlemen who have kindly assisted 


Vill PREFACE. 


me, I tender my thanks: especially to Mrs. Vere-Walwyn of Brighton ; 
to the Rev. E. H. Goddard (Secretary of the Wilts Archzological and 
Natural History Society); to the Rev. Prebendary Gale of Cleeve, 
Somerset; to the Bursar of Pembroke College, Oxford; and to Mr. 
Bernard Parham of Norrington. 

Also to Mr. F. W. Parsons of Wootton Bassett, whose untiring 
efforts on my behalf have conduced considerably towards bringing this 
volume to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Lastly, I desire to express my obligations to all those who have 


kindly subscribed to my book. 


S. JOHN ELYARD. 


SouTH Norwoop Park, SURREY. 


January 1894. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 





]HE many and valuable examples of Ancient Domestic 
Architecture still existing in the County of Wilts must 
form a source of lasting interest to all those who are 
in any way inclined to a study of the past, or who 


hold in honour the memorials of their ancestors. 








There are few, if any, counties that can compare 
with Wiltshire in this respect, and certainly none that can boast of so 
many remarkable specimens of fifteenth century work. This advantage 
is in some measure due to the excellence of the stone, almost all the 
finer buildings of early date being situated in the northern and_ south- 
western parts of the county, where good stone abounds; but their 
preservation from that destruction which has so generally overtaken the 
ancient houses in other parts of England, may be also partly attributed 
to the absence of any of the great manufacturing centres of modern 
times, which seem to exercise so baleful an influence over all antiquities 
in their immediate vicinity. 

Wiltshire is now almost entirely an agricultural county; for though 
the manufacture of cloth is still carried on with some activity in the 
towns bordering the Avon and its tributaries, by far the greater portion 
of its early trade has gone to enrich the northern towns of England. 
Hence it is that in this, as in other agricultural counties, more manor 
houses of bygone squires—more cottage homes of the peasantry of 
former days— remain with all their early beauty of design enhanced 
by the delicate colouring of that many-hued mantle wherewith Time 
always clothes old masonry. There is no other relic of antiquity that 
can enable us, with the same degree of reality, to recall England's 
shadowy past; or to re-people Time’s travelled avenues with the races 
who have trodden those pathways in the centuries gone by. 

The west-country builder of former days was no mean exponent of 
B 
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his craft! He has left us many buildings enriched by graceful tracery 
and most beautiful carvings, and on them all has impressed his mark by 
means of those little local peculiarities which now enable the student to 
determine from the character of the work its date and probable origin. 
Many of these localisms are observable, even by the ordinary traveller ; 
for who could fail to notice, whilst journeying through the various 
districts, the superb towers for which Somerset is so justly famed, 
the rood-screens of the Devonshire churches, or the wonderful timber 
roofs of East Anglia?’ Indeed, all architecture bears sufficient evidences 
of a local character to enable the skilled observer not only to pronounce 
the age of a building, but also frequently to determine the county from 
which came the masons who built it? And these same conditions 
may be observed in old Wiltshire houses, which exhibit not only strong, 
but very beautiful characteristics, frequently differing from those in other 
parts of England. 

But although the county still possesses numerous striking examples of 
domestic work, great havoc has been wrought during the last thirty years ; 
many houses have utterly disappeared, whilst others have fallen into such 
bad repair that their days seem to be numbered: here a wing has been taken 
down; there modern framework, filled with modern glass, replaces the 
mullioned casemented windows of other days; some have been repaired, 
some restored, and some rebuilt. And it is only when we have noted 
the number of ‘ known” examples, no longer existing, that any idea can 
be formed of the sum of the “unknown” that have disappeared.  For- 
tunately, the interests of modern times are turned towards the preservation 
of these monuments of our forefathers, and we may now rest assured 
that all that judicious care can do to hand them on to posterity will 
be done by a public who are beginning to recognise the true value of 
their inheritance. This development of public taste we owe chiefly to 
the work of the art antiquaries of the century: men who have made it 
the mission of their lives to teach what they themselves believed so 


steadfastly to be good and true. Wise is the counsel of a great writer of 


1 Art and Handicraft. 

2 The late Mr. J. D. Sedding, in a paper read before the Sheffield Architectural 
Society, stated that the “skilled student” could “tell by its details that Wadham College, 
Oxford, was built by a gang of Somersetshire masons”. 
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to-day: ‘Watch an old building with anxious care; guard it as best you 
may, and at any cost, from every influence of dilapidation. Count its 
stones as you would jewels of a crown; set watches about it as if at the 
gates of a besieged city; bind it together with iron where it loosens ; stay 
it with timber where it declines; do not care about the unsightliness of 
the aid: better a crutch than a lost limb; and do this tenderly and 
reverently and continually, and many a generation will still be born and 
pass away beneath its shadow.”! 

Perhaps the most extraordinary fact in connection with the preservation 
of ancient houses in Wiltshire is the almost complete destruction of its 
castles. No other county has possessed more famous feudal strongholds, 
and yet few are now so badly off for remains of them. Some small fragments 
of Devizes Castle remain, and at Wardour there still stands the stately home 
of the Lovels, magnificent even in decay ; but we look in vain for others. 
Mere, Old Sarum, Trowbridge, and Marlborough are only shown to have 
existed by grassy mounds, and Ludgershall is little more than a name. 

Another noticeable peculiarity of ancient Wilts is the absence of tales 
of the supernatural in connection with its old houses. Amongst the many 
visited, only two or three possess the advantages attendant on the presence 
of a ghostly visitant; and though generally stories dubbed as “ queer’ are 
frequently met with in the records of old houses in other parts of England, 
especially in the north, the manorial residences of Wilts appear to be 
most regrettably ‘‘ghostless”. 

But although the ghost-haunted mansion of former days has almost 
disappeared from Wiltshire, the ancestral homes of the old families remain, 
with all their wealth of historical romance still clinging to them, as the ivy 
and lichens cling to their old grey walls; and whilst wandering over the 
hills or through the dales of the county, seeking these quaint homes of 
yore, one reflects with satisfaction— 


‘Tho’ Time refuse 
To lift the veil on forward views, 
Despot in most, he is not King 
Of those kind memories that cling 
Around his travelled avenues !” 
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N the vicinity of the town of Chippenham are two ancient 
manors, Rowdon and Sheldons, both, centuries ago, the 
homes of powerful families who have left permanent marks 


of their influence on the fortunes of the town, still discover- 





able in its charters, and whose memory will continue in 
honour so long as the borough shall bear arms. Gascelyns and Hussces 
alike have long since disappeared, but portions of their old homes remain, 
sadly fallen, it is true, from their former splendour, nevertheless existing, 
time-worn and war-battered.' 

Sheldons stands on the western borders of Chippenham parish, at 
some distance from the highway, and so surrounded by barns and outhouses 
that it is not until within a short distance of the building its character 


becomes apparent. Then the grand central gable of the manor house, 


1 Rowdon House was besieged during the Civil Wars, and, being attacked by the 
Royalists before it was well settled and provisioned, its condition speedily became serious. 
Succour not arriving in time, the garrison surrendered upon quarter for their lives. Its former 
importance may be estimated from the number of the garrison (430 men). The house now 
possesses no cnaracteristics that call for comment. 
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with its Gothic window and deep porch, at once arrests attention ; for this 
gabled porch of Sheldons is finer than any in the county, and, excepting 
only one, of far higher antiquity. Here is one of the few remaining 
houses which were built when civil and ecclesiastical architecture were 
Gothic without distinction, and the elegance of the latter was reflected, 
though in a somewhat simpler manner, in the proportions of the former. 
Just this porch, and perhaps a small portion of the walls, with the tiny 
chapel, are all that now remain of the Gascelyns’ ancestral home. 

The arched entrance to the house is of exceptional height, with plain 
massive mouldings; the interior is vaulted and ribbed, in appearance strongly 
resembling a small crypt-like room in Norrington Manor House of the same 
date. Over the entrance is asmall chamber with the remains of a fourteenth 
century timber roof. This room, which was put to various uses, is frequently 
found over the entrances of old manor houses. The gable is crowned by 
a rather unusual finial in the shape of a four-sided block of stone, set angu- 
larly to the front, fitted with ornamented metal stylii, and figured on three 
faces asa sun-dial. It is an ugly, heavy-looking object, and its angular 
setting gives the impression that it has got askew; but the whole porch is of 
so massive a character, double-buttressed on both sides, that this unshapely 
finial is not so offensive to the eye as might be expected. The remainder 
of the front of the house is Elizabethan on the surface, hiding away from view 
the stout walls of the earlier masons. The only other building worthy of 
special notice stands at the eastern angle of the forecourt, a forlorn little 
chapel, long since desecrated, its windows demolished and partly filled in, 
and well-nigh every sign of its original use removed ; with its chancel con- 
verted into a loose box, and its nave (if I may call it so) a two-stall stable, 
neither inside nor out is there much to tell that for centuries men and 
women knelt and prayed within its portals, or that it had been sanctified by 
the reverence of ten generations. 

Sheldons is now a farm-house, and has probably been so for more than 
two hundred years, since it is mentioned as such by John Aubrey, in his 
Essay towards the Description of the North Division of Wiltshire. The 
name was also written Shuldham and Shuldene in former times. 

With this important manor was anciently connected the Lordship or 
Liberty of the Hundred of Chippenham—a position that enabled its owner to 
exercise considerable influence over the fortunes of the township. Amongst 
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other benefits Chippenham obtained through the agency of the Gascelyn 
family were two fairs'—the Long Fair, commencing on 22nd June, and the 
other held on 17th May.’ 

The Gascelyns came originally from the adjoining county, where the 
family held lands, the first owner of Sheldons of that name (Sir Godfrey) 
being described as of Dorset. In right of his wife this knight became owner 
of the manor and Lord of Chippenham, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and from that time onward, for the greater part of two hundred 
years, his descendants lived and flourished on their estate, building them- 
selves a beautiful home, and looking after the interests of their dependants.’ 
The male line failed at last, and early in the fifteenth century an heiress 
carried the lands of the Gascelyns into the family of Hales. In 1424 the 
property passed, by purchase, to Walter Lord Hungerford, Lord High 
Treasurer of England, amongst the possessions of whose illustrious descend- 
ants the manor may be traced for the space of two hundred and sixty years. 

This ancient and noble race, who figure so prominently in the annals of 
the county, had their chief seat at Farleigh Castle, just over the borders of 
Somerset‘ (now a picturesque ruin, with little more than the shell of its ivy- 
clad gate-house, and its chapel, dedicated to St. Leonard, still standing), 
but it was in Wiltshire that they held their chief possessions, at one time 
owning lands in almost every hundred in the northern part of the county. 
Wealth and fame attended them for a while, until the Wars of the Roses 
broke out, when they threw in their lot with the House of Lancaster, ‘and 
in that cause liberally lost both their heads and their estates”. One of the 
most interesting events in connection with this family was the creation of 
Thomas de Hungerford, in the 51st of Edward ITI, the first Speaker of the 
House of Commons, which up till then had possessed no Speaker.® 


Sir Walter, afterwards Lord Hungerford, the purchaser of Sheldons, 


' The privilege of holding a fair was of immense importance to a town in the Middle 
Ages, as frequently people resorted thereto periodically and supplied most of their wants 
for the ensuing year. In many counties the hiring fairs are still well attended by young 
country people in search of employment. In most cases the wealth of a town was greatly 
affected by the popularity and extent of its fairs. (Vide Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. ii, 
1813 edition.) 2 Records of Chippenham, edited by T. H. Goldney. 

3 Wilts Arch. and Nat. Hist. Magazine, vol. iii. 

* Lewis’s Zopographical Dictionary, vol. ii. 

® Canon Jackson, quoted in Murray’s Handbook for Wilts. 

6 Banks, Dormant and Extinct Baronage, vol. ii. 
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son and heir to the above-named Thomas, was the most celebrated of this 
knightly race. This distinguished soldier, in the 7th of Henry IV, received 
a grant of 100 marks per annum in consideration of his expenses in the 
French wars, where his gallantry gained him great honour: on returning 
home he appears successively as Sheriff of the County, Admiral of the Fleet 
under John Duke of Bedford, and Steward of the King’s Household. A 
few years later, for further services in war, he obtained a barony in Nor- 
mandy, and was elected a Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
He was present at Agincourt in 1415, where he is asserted to have taken 
Charles Duke of Orleans prisoner ; he was one of the executors of Henry V, 
and constituted by Parliament Steward of the Household to the young 
King, who four years later made him Lord Treasurer. He died in 1449, 
and was buried, according to the request contained in his will, in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Robert Hungerford, the eldest son of Lord Walter, was another dis- 
tinguished soldier, of whom very honourable mention was made when he 
served under the Duke of Bedford in France during his father’s lifetime.! 
He only survived his father ten years, dying in 1459, and was, like him, 
buried in the Cathedral, where the magnificent effigy of a warrior in 
beautifully ridged plate-armour, with highly ornamented dagger, jewelled 
girdle, and SS collar, marks his last resting-place, and dwarfs into insigni- 
ficance the memorial of his greater parent. The next Lord Hungerford, 
another Robert, died on the scaffold, a Lancastrian fighting for a lost 
cause. His son, almost more luckless than he, joined his fortunes with 
those of Richard Earl of Warwick, the celebrated King-Maker, who by first 
supporting Edward IV, and subsequently falling off, and endeavouring to 
compass the restoration of Henry VI, brought the doom of the traitor on 
his adherent. With the accession of Henry VII the fortunes of the 
Hungerfords improved considerably, though one later Baron Hungerford 
was attainted, and suffered death on Tower Hill, in the 32nd Henry VIII. 
Still favoured by fortune they continued throughout the Civil War, during 
which Sir Edward, the representative of the family, acted as Commander of 
the Wiltshire forces of the Parliament, until the death of Cromwell and the 
subsequent Restoration of Charles II. At the coronation of that monarch 


1 Banks, Dormant and Extinct Baronage, vol u. 
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Sir Edward Hungerford (the nephew and heir of the Parliamentary soldier) 
was knighted, and, attaching himself to the dissolute Court, commenced a 
career of extravagance that soon began to tell on his princely revenues. 
One by one the estates, that had built up the fortunes of the family, were 
sold to pay his debts, Sheldons being amongst the earliest thus disposed of. 
In spite, however, of his extravagance and folly, he lived to the very 
advanced age of 115 years, outlasting both his son and grandson, and 
bringing by his death the direct line of the Hungerfords, as well as their 
fortunes, to an end. 

Sheldons became the property of Sir Richard Kent, sometime M.P. 
for Chippenham, but he only retained the estate for fourteen years, until 
1698, when all his property was sold by order of the Court of Chancery for 
debt. Since that period the old home of the Gascelyns has passed through 
various hands, and is now the property of Sir Gabriel Goldney. Little as 
there is of the medizval mansion remaining ; changed as it is even from the 
building John Aubrey visited, when a boy; time-worn and weather-stained 
and degraded though it be, few could pass it by without staying their steps 
a moment to muse on its fallen fortunes, to admire its quaint old-world 
beauty, or to give a thought to that long procession of bygone men and 


women who in long past years have called it ‘‘ home”. 
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NORRINGTON MANOR HOUSE. 
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H E long range of downs stretching from Salisbury to 
Wimborne forms the district known as Cranborne 
Chase, all that now remains of an extensive tract of 


wild country which once covered by far the greater 





portion of central and southern Wilts. This territory, 
according to Camden,’ was eighty miles in circum- 
ference; and even so recently as 1828 contained no less than 12,000 
head of deer. At the end of the sixteenth century the South Wiltshire 
downs alone were estimated at 780 square miles, or 500,000 acres ; but 
it is only by the addition of those in the centre of the county that we 
can form any estimate of the extent of the vast stretch of rolling country 
formerly included in Salisbury Plain.° 

In the very heart of the South Wiltshire downs stands the old 
manor house of Norrington, with its grey front facing southwards, and 
well sheltered by the hills which rise on both sides of the valley. 
About half-a-mile away to the south-east is the little village of Alvedis- 


1 Britannia, vol. i. 2 Lbid. 
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ton, while immediately on the north and west of the house rises White 
Street Hill. 

By far the most ancient portions of this interesting building are the 
hall, with its fine arched windows, the porch, and a groined cellar. 

The entrance archway of the porch exhibits a very uncommon feature 
in a coarse sort of framing, shaped like the letter V, carried vertically up 
the sides to a similar shaped string-course, which passes across the top. 
This crude feature is rendered all the more noticeable by the exceptionally 
fine set of mouldings that compose the archway proper, and that are equal, 
if not superior, to any in the county. There is another peculiarity about 
this entrance—it is not placed in the centre of the porch, but close against 
the diagonal buttress flanking the eastern angle. The hall, on the left of 
the entrance, was once a fine chamber, and lighted by handsome Gothic 
windows on each side; but it has been partitioned off into smaller rooms, a 
passage made along the north side, and the windows on that side blocked up. 

There are no evidences of the bay window at Norrington, which pro- 
bably disappeared when the Elizabethan alterations of the house were 
made!; although the steps of the dais in the hall remain, extending across 
the centre of the present drawing-room, so that the stone flooring of that 
apartment is higher at one end than the other. The cellar occupies the 
usual position near the back of the dais, at the upper end of the hall; 
it is not large, but possesses a finely groined and ribbed vault, in very 
good preservation. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth century, considerable alterations 
took place : the solar, or chief dining-room, was removed, and an elaborate 
banqueting chamber introduced in its stead; the eastern gable was re- 
modelled, and the position of the offices changed; and doubtless many 
other buildings which once formed necessary parts of all medizva] manorial 
residences, as the gatehouse, walls of enclosure, stabling, etc., were taken 
down at the same time. 

The disused Elizabethan banqueting hall occupies the entire upper 
floor of the west wing; it contains a very handsome fireplace and chimney- 


1 There is an illustration of Norrington as it was at the commencement of this century in 
Hoare’s Hist. of South Wilts (vol. iv, Pt. 11), showing the two original Gothic windows (the 
other is an insertion of this century), and an Elizabethan addition in the place of the bay 


window. 
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piece, now unfortunately showing those signs of the decay so soon notice- 
able in dismantled and neglected chambers. 

The earlier portions of the building may be assigned, with reasonable 
probability, to the close of the fourteenth century,’ a date considerably 
anterior to that of either South Wraxall or Great Chalfield, and almost 
contemporary with ‘the ancient porch of Sheldons. 

Norrington, or Northington, is a manor of great antiquity, dating from 
long before the Norman Conquest to times anterior even to Alfred the 
Great.2, Saxon, Dane, and Norman have in turn held its lands under 
the Abbey of Wilton,* and dwelt within the portals of a far older house 
that existed here centuries before the mansion of the Gawens was 
projected. 

Years afterwards, when the Plantagenets sat on the throne of England, 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, Norrington was the property of 
Sir John de Berwick, a knight of high renown, who was one of the ‘“ Judges 
and other Councillors’ summoned to Parliament in the twenty-third 
year of Edward I.4 

From Sir John de Berwick the estate passed to a family of the name of 
Hussey, or Huse, and from them, by purchase, to the Gawens, an ancient 
Saxon race, who traced their descent from that Sir Goweyn, or Gawain,’ 
who sat at King Arthurs Round Table, and was reputed nephew to the 
King. The old tradition relates how this knight, ‘‘the courteous, fair, and 
strong’,° was afterwards slain in the fight against the traitor Mordred, King 
of Cornwall, at the landing near Sandwich, and ‘“ how his body was carried 


into his owne countrey in Scotland to be enterred”.’ In the quaint Chronicle 


1 Mr. Parker considers the hall and porch to be fifteenth century in date (vide Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, vol. iii, Pt. 11). Sir R. C. Hoare attributes them to the first 
owner of the name of Gawen during the reign of Rich. II (vide Atstory of South IWrlts, vol. iv 
Pt. 11). Murray, quoting from both Hoare and Parker, adopts both opinions, apparently (vide 
Handbook to Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset). Some years ago, the Wilts Archeological Society 
visited Norrington, and were addressed by Mr. J. Parker; but, unfortunately, his remarks 
on the house have never been published. 2 Hoare’s Hist. of Anaent Wilts. 

8 The curious old document recording this fact was written in two languages: on one 
page in Saxon, and on the other in Latin. It was (when Sir R. C. Hoare examined it) in 
the possession of the Earl of Pembroke, and is doubtless still among the most valued treasures 
of Wilton House. 4 Hoare’s Hist. of Anctent Wilts. 

&’ The arms of this Sir Gawain, taken from “the limbe about the Round Table in the 
Castle Hall at Winchester”, were: ‘De pourpre a un aygle esplove d'or.” 

6° Tennyson, Jaydls of the King. 7 Hoare, Ast. of Anctent Wilts. 
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of Caxton, Sir Goweyn is described as sister's son to Arthur, the Great 
King of the Britains, ‘a most famous man in warre and in all manner of 
civilitys ; as in the actes of the Brittaines we may read”. And if we would 
carry tradition still further, and learn more of this knight, we may read 
in the Sguzere’s Zale how he came unto the Hall of King Cambuscan 
“al sodenly”, riding upon ‘‘a stede of bras’, with ‘a naked swerd” 
hanging by his side, and how he 
“Salueth king and quene and lordes alle 
By order, as they saten in the halle ; 
With so high reverence and observance, 
As well in speche as in his countenance, 


That Gawain with his olde curtesie, 
Though he were come agen out of facrie.”! 


These Gawens obtained Norrington about 1377; an ancient deed 
bearing that date transferring the estate from one ‘John Huse or Hussey, 
who agrees to quit all claim and title to the manor and estate in favour of 
John Goweyn the younger and of Petronella or Parnell his wife”. 

From “the day next after Epiphany’, in the first year of Richard I], 
until the middle of the seventeenth century, when misfortune and contumely 
did their worst for this ancient race, finally driving them for ever from the 
honoured home of their ancestors, the Gawens held the manor of Nor- 
rington, living in their mansion house, and holding high positions in the 
county. 

This John Goweyn the younger was twice Sheriff for Wilts during the 
reign of Richard II, and to him are attributed those older portions of the 
manor house. During their three centuries of tenure the descendants of 
John Goweyn the younger gradually accumulated wealth and possessions 
both in Wilts and Somerset ; but, when their fortunes were highest, the first 
of a series of misfortunes befell the family, that rapidly reduced them to 
poverty, and ultimately drove the last descendant, Thomas Gawen, from 
the county. The Gawens, like many of the old country families, were 
staunch Catholics, and consequently obnoxious to the Protestant daughter 
of Henry VIII; it is therefore hardly surprising to find that, in the days 
when persecution was rife, their representative was called upon to suffer for 


his faith. At an inquisition taken in the forty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, 


1 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales. | 2 Hoare, Ast. of South Werts, vol. iv. 
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Thomas Gawen was “fined the sum of £1,380 for not attending his parish 
church, and was further fined the sum of £120 for not having subsequently 
made his submission according to the terms of the Act of Parliament 
referred to in that inquisition ; besides which, it is in the same inquisition 
stated that he was a Popish recusant, and also that two out of three parts of 
the clear annual value of his estates were seised to the Queen’s use.”! The 
annual rental was then computed at £389 7s. 4d@., so that had the pro- 
visions of the Act been carried out he would have been mulcted of all but 
4129 15s. 9@. Fortunately for him, the jury were guilty of a “fraus pia” 
on this as on many similar occasions ; for though they were, by oath, com- 
manded to tell the true annual value of the estates of Popish recusants clear 
of all reprizes, in mercy to the delinquents they came to the conclusion that 
if the property were dona fide “worth £100 per annum they might safely 
value it at one-fifth that sum! | 

In spite of his troubles, Thomas Gawen survived to take an active part 
in the civil war, through which, like other rich Roman Catholics of that day, 
he followed the fortunes of his ill-fated monarch. In consequence, on the 
subsequent triumph of the Parliamentary party, all his estates were sold as 
the property of a delinquent who had been guilty of treason against the 
nation. A friendly neighbour endeavoured to defeat the ends of Parlia- 
mentary oppression by purchasing the property for Thomas Gawen and his 
son; but the kindly subterfuge was discovered, and a special Act dealing 
with the Gawen estates promulgated, declaring “all secret trusts to be void’, 
and fining the tenants £166. Thomas Gawen, who had suffered so much in 
the cause of his religion and his king, was not fated to see the Restoration, 
but died four years before, on the 1st of June 1656, almost in penury. 

It is very uncertain if his son ever obtained the Norrington estates, for 
although William Gawen’s name appears in a contract for the sale of the 
property, this contract was afterwards set aside, and he himself disappeared 
from the county. Subsequently the name is found no more in Wilts.? 

The estates were purchased by Sir Wadham Wyndham, a member of 
the family of Wyndham of Wymondham, and Felbrigge in Norfolk. This 
ancient race claimed descent from Alwardus, an eminent Saxon, who, soon 
after the Conquest, being in possession of lands at Wymondham, assumed 


the surname of Wyndham. Sir Wadham became one of the Justices of the 


1 Hoare, Hist. of South Wilts, vol. iv, p. 166. 2 Lbid. § Jha. 
E 
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Court of King’s Bench, a post that compelled his frequent presence in 
London, but his intervals of leisure were nearly all spent in the old manor 
house of Norrington, where he ultimately died. He lies buried, with his 
wife, in the church of Alvediston hard by.’ 

Early in the eighteenth century the Wyndhams removed to Dinton, 
near Salisbury, and let their estate at Norrington to a farmer. From that 
time the fortunes of the manor house gradually declined, until towards the 
close of the century, the house became so ruinous that, after being first 
abandoned to labourers, it was finally deserted. Ivy grew on the walls, 
which here and there showed ominous fissures; the glass disappeared from 
the casements; grass grew up between the stone flags in the hall; the storms 
of winter spent their fury against its time-worn walls, and winds whistled 
shrilly through its deserted chambers ; the house was fast becoming a ruin. 

“No human figure stirred to go or come, 
No face look’d forth from shut or open casement, 


No chimney smoked—-there was no sign of Home 
From parapet to basement.” 


Fortunately, when its decay seemed imminent, the Wiltshire historian 
visited Norrington, and worded his regretful protest to its owner. He 
appealed for £100 to be expended in repairs, adding a very useful suggestion 
that when rendered habitable again, the tenant of the farm lands should be 
compelled to reside in the house. The appeal was responded to, the sugges- 
tion adopted, and the house saved. 

It is to be hoped that some day the west wing will be repaired and 
again devoted to family and social uses. Then its fine banquet hall will 
perhaps again echo to the sound of laughter and music, and this chamber, 
designed three centuries ago for feasting and gaiety, again fulfil the purpose 


for which it is so admirably adapted. 


1 A curious will by a Sir Thomas Wyndham, who died in 1622 (? 1522), is quoted by 
Hoare. In it the testator desires a thousand masses to be said for his soul, and further 
recommends himself to the “singular meditations and prayers of all the holy company of 
heaven”; to succour and defend him not only in the hour of death, that “the ancient and 
ghostly enemy nor any other ill or damnable spirit have power to invade him, nor with his 
terribleness to annoy him.” 
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HILL DEVERILL MANOR HOUSE. 


LUDLOWE. COKER. 





Argent, a chevron between three martin’s Argent, on a bend gules, three leopard’s heads 
heads erased sadd. or, within a bordure engrailed sad/e, 


OME three miles and a half from Warminster, and about the 





$e 





same distance from Heytesbury, is the village of Hill 
Deverill—one of a succession of five small villages of the 
name of Deverill (only a mile apart), standing on the banks 
of the Wylye, a small river that joins the Avon near 
Salisbury. Hill, or Hulle Deverill, so called from an old family who held it 
in early times,’ is the second of the group, and lies at the foot of Longbridge 
Hill, in a neighbourhood famed for its remains of ancient encampments and 
hill terraces. At a stone’s-throw from the church stands the manor house 
of the Ludlows, or rather all that remains of it, for influences of far greater 
potency than time have shorn the old house of all its former beauty, and 
left only the part we now see for a memorial of other days. 

So altered has this remnant been at various times, that it is now 


hardly possible to form an opinion as to its date of erection. By some 


1 Hoare, Hist. of S. Wilts, vol. i, pt. 11, p. 14. 
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authorities, the front illustrated is referred to 1700, and the doorway in 
the centre would justify a still later date; but behind the facing we find 
massive walls, in some places more than 3 ft. in thickness, which point to a 
period far anterior to the days of William ITI, when country houses were 
still built to resist attack, and men-at-arms formed part of all important 
households. There are two oval openings high up in the middle of the 
south and west fronts, which were originally intended, so says a local 
tradition, for cannon. In the farmyard is an ancient building, possessing 
features of great interest—the remains of a fine early fifteenth century 
doorway, with a device over it, now too mutilated to be made out, and a 
window with foliated lights. As the great buttressed barn also dates 
from the fifteenth century, it is highly probable that the manor house 
was built at the same time, and that the building was simply remodelled 
later, the shape and size of the original window openings being retained. 
The outlines of the moat can still be traced at the back of the house; 
it originally surrounded the building on three sides, and was fed by the 
river which flows on the west. 

The ownership of the Manor of Hill Deverill has been traced 
successively from very early times, through the families of Hulle, Gifford, 
Maltravers, and Arundel, to the Ludlows, who obtained it about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, in whose possession it continued for 
upwards of three hundred years. 

These Ludlows are supposed by Camden to have descended from the 
family of that name who were anciently seated at Ludlow in Shropshire. 
They are first found in this county in the fourteenth century. Among 
the Ludlows of Wiltshire, only one scion of their race has obtained an 
important historical position—Edmund Ludlow, the Parliamentary general 
of the Civil War. 

This great soldier was born at New Mead, in the parish of Maiden 
Bradley, in 1620. Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War he joined 
Sir Edward Hungerford, the commander of the Wiltshire forces of the 
Parliament, and with him was present at the memorable siege of Wardour 
Castle, then garrisoned for the King with only fifty soldiers, under the 
leadership of Lady Blanche Somerset. This noble lady, in spite of the 
absence of her husband, Lord Arundel, and the weakness of the garrison, 


refused to surrender, and withstood for five days the onslaught of 1,300 
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soldiers, during which the women within the walls worked equally with 
the men at their heroic task, loading muskets, carrying ammunition, and 
otherwise aiding materially in the work of defence. On the surrender 
of the castle, Colonel Ludlow was placed in command, and held it until 
March 1644, when he in turn was compelled to capitulate, after a long 
and obstinate resistance, to Lord Arundel and Sir Francis Dodington. 
After being detained a prisoner for three weeks he obtained his release, and 
on rejoining his party, marched to the siege of Stourton House, which he 
attacked at night and set on fire. Some time later he was at Salisbury, 
and tried to fortify the belfry in the Cathedral Close against the Royalists, 
but could not succeed. Subsequently he went to Ireland as Lieut.-General 
of the Horse, a command he was deprived of after the death of Ireton, for 
opposing the usurpation of Cromwell. On the restoration of the monarchy 
Ludlow was compelled to flee, having been one of the members of the 
High Court of Justice which sentenced Charles I to the block. With 
other Republicans he went to Vevay in Switzerland, where he resided until 


his death in 1693. On the house at Vevay, where he lived, ts inscribed 





the motto he took for his guide through life: ‘‘Omne solum forti patria 
quia patris.”? 

The Manor of Hill Deverill became the property of the Cokers of 
Mapowder in Dorsetshire, about the year 1645, by the marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Ludlow,? with Henry Coker. This 
ancient family is found in both the adjoining counties of Somerset and 
Dorset, especially in the former, where their manor houses? still stand in 
the villages that bear their name. 

Henry, afterwards Sir Henry Coker (the husband of Elizabeth 
Ludlow), was the most celebrated member of his family ; he was Sheriff 
for Wilts in 1663, and on his tomb is described as Colonel of horse 
and foot to King Charles I, Colonel to the King of Spayne, and Colonel 
to his Majesty that now is (Charles II); he was also a Gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber. 


The Cokers only held the estate until the year 1738, when they sold it 


1 Hoare, fist. of S. Wilts, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 14 ef seg. 
2 The regicide left no children. This Edmund Ludlow was his cousin. 
* A sketch of North Coker Manor Farm will be found on next page. 
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to Charles, third Duke of Marlborough, whose descendant in 1796 sold it 
to Edward, eleventh Duke of Somerset. 

The house is now divided, and is the residence of two separate 
families. 

In the neighbourhood vague rumours circulate of ghost-haunted 


chambers in the manor house, and of strange midnight sounds of super- 
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natural origin proceeding from the great mediaeval barn—indeed, there are 
men still living who aver that they have seen strange sights, and heard the 
machinery in the barn working in the silent hours when no one was by. 
Let those who doubt make a pilgrimage to this ancient house, and unravel 


the mystery that surrounds it. 
Standing on the crest of Longbridge Hill, we look down on the roofs 
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of the homestead, nestling in the valley below, beside the weedy stream of 
the Wylye. On our right is an ancient entrenchment, its grassy rampart 
the work of a race more ancient than Roman legionary or Norman knight, 
while close at hand are the barrows of a palzolithic people of far higher 
antiquity still. From the graves of these primitive Britons we turn eastward 
to gaze on the hill terraces of a pre-Aryan race, high up on the slopes over 
the small village of Titherington—a race in comparison with whom Roman 


and Saxon alike are as of yesterday.’ 


1G. L. Gomme, Zhe Village Community. 


BRADFIELD. 


RUSSELL. 





Or, on a bend sad/e, two swans argent, between three mullets pierced ov. 


LYTHOUGH the nearest approach to Bradheld is from 
Malmesbury, the longer road from Chippenham leads 
past so many interesting places that it is well worth 
consideration from the traveller with antiquarian 


tastes who ts able to walk the distance without dis- 





comfort. Passing the hamlet of Allington, the way 
leads direct to Lower Easton Piers, the birthplace of John Aubrey, the 
Wiltshire antiquary, and from thence, under the hill on which stand the 
remains of the old Priory of St. Mary, to Stanton St. Quintin. A pathway 
then turns in the direction of Hullavington, a long straggling village with 
an interesting church, from which the old house is only about half-a-mile 
distant. 

The dwelling is approached through the farmyard, and looks almost 
insignificant beside the great barns and outbuildings that tower around. 
Aubrey,’ who made a drawing of Bradfield “from remembrance’, as he notes 


below, represents a building with a front far more extensive than it now 


1 Aubrey and Jackson, Wr/¢s, Plate xxiv. 
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possesses: divided in the centre by a gabled porch, opposite to which 
stands the gate-house, having a high protective wall on either side. Just 
the hall, and another small portion of the front, are all that remain, and the 
interior retains still less of its former character. No stained glass coats-of- 
arms remain in the windows, and the site even of the chapel is uncertain. 

The hall faces south, and must formerly have been a very fine chamber ; 
it extended the whole width and height of the building. A passage has 
been made along the north side, thus blocking out the two Gothic windows 
that corresponded with those in the south front, and a plaster ceiling now 
takes the place of the open timber roof. This part dates from about the 
close of the fourteenth century. There is, at the back of the hall, a large 
pile of irregular building of James I date, in three stories, but it possesses 
no features of particular interest. 

The Manor of Bradfield (originally held under the Barony of Castle 
Combe) in the fourteenth century became the property of the Russells, 
whose armorials were in the hall windows in Aubrey’s time. From the 
Russells the property passed by inheritance to the family of Collingbourne. 
It was a member of this latter family, William by name, who gained both 
celebrity and execution by composing the well-known couplet, running— 


“The Cat, the Rat, and Lovell the Dog, 
Rule all England under the Hog.” 


Thus giving cause for a later bard to write— 
**It stands on record that in Richard’s times 
A man was hanged for very honest rhymes.”! 

But the indictment brought against William Collingbourne was of a far 
graver character than that of writing lampoons,? though in the fifteenth 
century those were dangerous enough. He was charged with conspiring 
with others to bring over from Brittany, Henry Earl of Richmond, after- 
wards Henry VII, and “for devising and circulating hand-bills and verses 
to stir the people to commotion; fastening the same upon the doors of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.”° 

Bradfield, with the other possessions of William Collingbourne, was, of 
course, confiscated to the Crown, but was granted after his execution to his 


nephew, Edmund Chaderton, King’s Counsellor and Chaplain. 


1 Aubrey and Jackson, IVilts, p. 248. 2 Tbid. 3 Thid. 
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The property subsequently passed to the James family, of whom 
Edmund James was the owner in Aubrey’s time. A William Cole of 
Bristol next succeeded in possession of Bradfield, having married Anne 
James, who was probably daughter and heiress of the Edmund James 
above mentioned. 

Mr. Hatherell, a resident at Bradfield early in this century, was famed 
for his ‘“‘ Honey wine’, a beverage which was much in request amongst 
those who knew him. As it was reputed to be very strong, this quality 
might, in some measure, account for its popularity. 

The old house has for long been used as a farm, and its barns have so 
grown up around it that now they almost hide the two handsome Gothic 
windows, by far the most interesting part, from view. It can no longer be 
called a mansion house, for no Lord of the Manor will again dwell within its 


walls and revive the petty state that surrounded the manorial halls of yore. 
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YATTON KEYNELL MANOR FARM. 


SNELL. 


Party per pale gw/es and azure, a cross flory or. 


4a ATTON KEYNELL is a small village lying about four 
Tita miles north-west of Chippenham, on the road to Castle 
Combe. It is not much over a mile from Lower 


Easton Piers, the place where, in the spring of 1625, John 





Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, “in an ill hour”, as he 
himself describes it, “first drew breath’, with the fateful 
planet Saturn opposing his ascendant. 

The name of the village’ appears to be compounded from Eaton—its 
true title, which has got modified to Yatton—and Keynell, the name of an 
ancient family, who held possession of the manor in Plantagenet times, for 
the space of two hundred years. A short distance south of the church 
stands the picturesque Jacobean house known as the Manor Farm. It isa 
gabled building of good design, with a handsome projecting porch in the 
centre of two stories, divided by double string-courses, and finished above 
with a moulded parapet, gracefully carved, and ornamented with finials. 


Over the entrance is a window of rather uncommon design. The whole is 


1 Aubrey and Jackson, JVilis, p. 120. 
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in good preservation, and is an excellent example of early Jacobean work. 
As in most other cases, the interior of the house has been modernised. 
About the end of the fifteenth century the manor became the property of 
Thomas Gore of Alderton, by his marriage with the heiress of the Keynells, 
who brought 590 acres, here and elsewhere, to her husband. Twenty-five 
years later, the manor was purchased by the Snells of Kington St. Michael, 
and in that family it remained until sold by the extravagant Sir Charles 
Snell, to partly defray the cost of the ship which he had built for Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The Snell estates at Yatton were subsequently split up amongst 
various owners. As this old farmhouse dates from the second decade of the 
seventeenth century, it must have been built during Sir Charles Snell's 
tenure of the manor. 

The manor house’ of Yatton Keynell is supposed to have stood in the 
centre of the village, near a pond called, in Aubrey’s time, ‘‘ Penny Pool”, but 
long since reduced to “ Halfpenny Pool”, by which name it is now commonly 
known. Near this pool, at the commencement of this century, was a fine 
house (reputedly Elizabethan’), having a small private chapel attached, with 
niches in the walls for saints. It was in Yatton Keynell Church that John 
Aubrey “entered into his grammar’, or, in other words, went to school and 
was taught Latin by the curate. There is a beautiful stone screen in the 
church, in a fair state of preservation, which bears on its lower panels the 
arms of Keynell, Yeovilton, and Chaderton in colours. The fourth shield® 


is now obliterated. 


1 Aubrey, Wat. Hist. of Wilts, p. 41. 

2 Aubrey and Jackson’s IW:/ts, p. 122. As Aubrey alludes to this house in connection 
with Bradfield, Stanton St. Quintin, and others of dates far anterior to the sixteenth century, it 
seems more probable that the manor house at Yatton was earlier than Elizabeth’s time (vide 
Nat. Hist. of Wilts). Wf, therefore, this house was Elizabethan, then the manor house must 
have disappeared before Aubrey’s time. 

3 This shield is given by Canon Jackson as two lions passant guardant for Delamere. 
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PURTON CHURCH FARM. 


COOPER. ASHLEY. 





e 
Gules, a bend engrailed between six lions Argent, three bulls passant sad/e, armed 
rampant o*. and unguled or. 


Miele @|URTON, architecturally speaking, is one of the most 

: \G interesting parishes in North Wilts, for within its bound- 
aries there still exist a series of houses, representing in 
well-nigh unbroken succession the various stages of 


domestic architectural development, from Elizabethan 





times to the present day. 

At a short distance from the village stands the old house—the subject 
of the sketch on the opposite page—now only a farm, but once the 
home of Sir John Cooper, Lord of the Manor of Purton, and ancestor of 
the Earls of Shaftesbury. 

Descended from the Coopers of Rockbourne, in the county of South- 
ampton, an ancient family who had been slowly growing in wealth and 
importance for many generations, this knight further increased the patrimony 
by a marriage with the heiress of Sir Anthony Ashley of Wimborne St. 
Giles, whom he succeeded as owner of the Ashley estates.1 The son of. 
Sir John Cooper was the famous Anthony Ashley Cooper, created Baron 
Ashley tn 1661, and Earl of Shaftesbury in 1672; he was the Ashley of 
the Cabal Ministry of Charles II. 


1 Hutchins, Dorse?, vol. iii, p. 582. 
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This remarkable statesman, at the outbreak of the Civil War, espoused 
the Royal cause, and early obtained powers from Charles I to act as 
mediator between the Parliament and the King. Subsequently he joined 
the Parliamentarians, in whose ranks he signalized his abilities as a soldier 
by the capture of Wareham in 1644, and soon after by the relief of the town 
and castle of Taunton, then hard pressed by Colonel Edward Wyndham. 
Eventually becoming dissatisfied with the state of affairs under the Parlia- 
ment, he again associated himself with the Royal cause, towards which his 
sympathies had always inclined, and was partly instrumental in effecting 
the restoration of the monarchy. Under Charles II he soon appeared in 
the front rank of English statesmen, and was made successively Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Dorset, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord High Chancellor of 
England, and Lord President of the Council. Of this famous man much 
good has been written as well as much evil; by his admirers he has been 
described as above bribery, in no way concerned in the infamous treaty of 
1670, and as a promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act—‘that palladium of 
the personal liberty of the subject”; by his enemies, as a ‘turbulent and 
ambitious man’, whose public life was full of “highly culpable actions and 
shameful compliances’.® 

Among Sir John Cooper’s descendants who lived at Purton was the 
Hon. Maurice Ashley (who dropped the surname of Cooper), M.P. for 
Weymouth, the translator of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. With his wife, 
Katharine Popple, he lies buried in the church.’ After the death of the 
Hon. Maurice Ashley without heirs, the Purton property devolved on his 
relative, the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, in whose family it continued until 
quite recently. 

Purton Church is a fine building, with two steeples; one in the centre 
surmounted by a stone spire, the other a tower of ornate character, with 
open parapet and pinnacles, at the west end. About two miles and a half on 
the road to Cricklade is a medicinal spring known as Purton Spa, which 
was formerly held in some repute. 

The old Elizabethan house, in its framing of barn and outhouse, 
forms, with the church which stands beside it, a peaceful picture of English 


rural life, still so full of associations and traditions of the days gone by. 


1 Burke, Feerage, edition 1884, p. 615. 
2 Biographia Britannica, vol. iv, 257; Macaulay, fist. of Eng., vol. vi, 410; Hutchins, 
Dorset, vol. iii, 589. 3 Aubrey and Jackson, IHV7/ts., 154. 
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AUDLEY HOUSE, SALISBURY. 


AUDLEY. 





Ermine, a chevron gules. 


—— HIS interesting building is situated at the end of 
Crane Street, adjoining the bridge bearing that 
name, which at this point crosses one of the many 
streamlets that intersect the city. 

The Audley Mansion—to give it its former title 





—is a most valuable example of a fifteenth-century 
town mansion, and as such is worthy of careful attention, being one of the 
few houses of this type remaining, and recalling the days when it was still 
desirable to take precautionary measures of defence against attack, even 
in towns and cities. | 

It is built round a small courtyard, into which an arched gateway gives 
access from the street. This gateway was formerly in the middle of the 
north side, but a large part has been walled off and now forms another house.? 
The hall is on the west of the gateway, with an entrance under the arch ; it 
retains an elegant bay window at the south-west corner. There are four 
other large windows in the hall, which is particularly well lighted. Beyond 


' Hatcher, O/d and New Sarum, 598. 
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the western end of the hall is a gable containing a window of somewhat 
exceptional character. It is divided into two lights by a bold round 
mullion, with a fillet, and crossed at a point much below the centre by a 
transom, the upper part of which slants upwards from the edge of the window 
towards the middle, thus forming a very flat triangular-shaped division. 

The interior has been thoroughly restored; and amid much new 
work are inserted some old fireplaces, brought from different parts of the 
county. 

A considerable part of the old mansion was, originally, of wood, a good 
deal of which still remains in the upper chambers. 

After undergoing many degradations, as well as alterations and 
restorations, Audley House has at last become the property of the diocese, 
and is now used as a Church house. The early history of the house is 
rather obscure. The family of Weekes, into whose possession it came’ in 
the fifteenth century, were an ancient race of good position and substance ; 
amongst whom we find both mayors of the city and members of Parliament 
for the borough. Towards the latter end of the fiffeenth century, when 
Mr. Christopher Weekes, the owner of Audley House, was a promi- 
nent member of the City Council, the relations between the Bishop of 
Salisbury and the Mayor and his Council were rather strained; and after 
one or two fruitless efforts to arrive at a friendly solution of their 
differences, on the 23rd July 1593 the City Council met in the new Council 
House to make a “due collection in writing, compressed into articles, and 
therein shall be set down all our grievances.” 

It appears that some of the Bishop’s officers, no doubt with that 
worthy’s approval, had been making ‘‘divers speeches’ which the City 
Fathers were sore troubled about, and thought likely to seriously affect the 
authority of the Mayor, ‘‘ to the discontentment of the said Mayor and his 
brethren.” The Bishop would give no redress, and consequently we find 
the Privy Council addressed ; but with equally little result, and finally the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

From a descendant of Christopher Weekes, Anthony by name, 
Mervyn Lord Audley purchased the property, and in 1630 paid £100 to 
the Mayor and Corporation, “to grant and enfeoff the said Earl and his 


' Probably early in the fifteenth century. 
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heirs, and assigns, for ever, all that messuage or tenement, backside, and 
garden, with the appurtenances thereof, in Crane Street, then or late in the 
tenure of Anthony Weekes, Esq.”? 

The nobleman who thus became complete owner of the estate, 
and after whom the house was named for two centuries, was descended 
from the ancient family of TTouchet. Early distinguished for their 
bravery in battle, they obtained the title of Barons in the time of 
Edward I, and took an active part in all the wars of the century following. 
This race of soldiers culminated in Henry, eighth Lord Audley, who was 
created, by James I, Earl of Castlehaven in Ireland, for his great 
services in that country. This peer was the father of Mervyn, ninth Lord 
Audley and second Earl of Castlehaven, who in 1631 was found guilty by 
his peers of most serious misdemeanours, and condemned to death. He 
was executed on Tower Hill, and his property in Crane Street forfeited, 
part being escheated to the Bishop, as Lord of the Manor, the other part 
being purchased by a Mr. Collis. ‘The Bishop liberally gave his portion 
to the city fora Workhouse and House of Correction, and the remainder 
was bought from Mr. Collis for the sum he had originally paid.* 

Audley House continued to be used as a Workhouse until 188r1,. 
when it was purchased for a Diocesan Church House, and carefully 
estored. 

‘ It would seem to be part of the irony of fate that an evil-minded man, 
who only possessed the property for a few years, should be able to impress. 
it for centuries with the memory of his name and actions, whilst its 


earlier and better associations should continue buried in oblivion. 


1 Old and New Sarum, 384. 2 Lbid. 
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ares) HE village of Potterne lies about two miles south 


of Devizes, in a most picturesque situation beneath 
the northern stretches of Salisbury Plain. The 
entrance to the village from Devizes is a particularly 


charming piece of rural scenery. The road descends, 





at first, between high banks which rise abruptly on 
either hand, covered by a wealth of wildflowers in spring, and shadowed, 
almost to darkness, in summer by the foliage of the trees above; 
it then winds round a slight eminence—whereon the stately church 
is built—into the main street of the village. Potterne Church is well 
known as one of the handsomest in the county. A few old steps on 
the left hand, worn into curves by the tread of generations, and stained into 
harmonies of colour by many changeful seasons, lead into the churchyard ; 
through the openings in the wicket-gate the graves beyond are just visible ; 
while overhead a break in the framework of foliage reveals the noble 
tower of the church. 

Potterne is full of quaint old cottages, scattered here and there in 
pretty confusion over the hill-side, intermixed with modern buildings, 
doubtless more comfortable, but much less picturesque, than the old ones. 

Near the end of the main street stands the Porch House, one of the few 
good examples of early timber architecture still remaining in Wiltshire. 
This remarkable little building exhibits unaltered all the characteristics of 
a medizeval house of small dimensions. In the centre is the hall, with 
a projecting porch, while at either end of this apartment are grouped the 
few remaining rooms that complete the house. The hall is very lofty in 
comparison with its length, and in its restored condition is a handsome 


apartment ; it is lighted by a particularly elegant bay window.’ High 


1 Vide illustration. 
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up in the wall, opposite to this window, are two sets of long, narrow 
openings, with no signs of having ever been glazed,’ though at some time 
or other they seem to have had shutters attached, to cover them. It 1s 
presumed that these openings were for the exit of smoke, there being no 
fireplace or chimney to the chamber, and no signs of a louvre in the roof. 
The unmistakable evidences of smoke-blackening on the rafters and purlins 
prove the necessity for some sort of opening through which the smoke 
could escape ; and this uncommon arrangement may have been resorted to, 
and with a fair amount of success so long as the wind was not in the east, 
when the hall must have been hardly endurable. The open timber roof is 
divided by a hammer-beam with carved braces, and the spandrils filled in 
with tracery. The long pendants’ of the hammer-beams were sawn off to 
make head-room for an upper floor when the hall was divided into separate 
chambers. The principal rafters at either end are connected by a tie-beam, 
and the space above them filled in with oaken uprights, wattle, and plaster. 
The small chamber in the gable at the north end retains a fine original roof, 
and a small window with tracery which served as a pattern during the 
restoration of the entire building. The lower part of the porch has been 
practically rebuilt.’ 

There are numerous conjectures as to the original use of the Porch 
House, among others are: ‘An Ecclesiastical residence for the Bishop’s 
Agent’; the residence of ‘‘the Vicar for the time being”; and ‘a Church 
House”. Of these, the Church House theory is most improbable, as in 
the majority of instances these buildings were erected by the parishioners,‘ 
who were unlikely to spend their money in unnecessary ornamentation, 
when all funds for repairs had to come out of their own pockets ; 


and where the house was given to the parish, some notice of the 


1 Vide Rev. A. C. Smith’s paper on Porch House, p. 15. ‘lo this gentleman’s account of the 
Porch House I am indebted for much of the interesting matter contained in this notice. 

2 One of the workmen engaged in the work of restoration acknowledged to assisting in 
the removal of the pendants, and portions of the tracery. He was one of those who 
inhabited the house whilst it was let out in tenements. 

8 An old drawing, representig the house as it was at the commencement of the 
century, shows the front bricked up and the sides open. Although the drawing is not 
reliable, in all its details, in this particular its testimony is correct, as there are people still 
living in the village who remember the sides being open. 

4 The Church House was sometimes little superior to a barn divided off into separate 
rooms. 
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benefaction would be found in the parochial registers. The other con- 
jectures seem not much more probable than the Church House theory, 
since the Episcopal Manor House hard by was a building of great size and 
importance, and its presence would remove any necessity for a separate 
dwelling for the Bishop's agent ; and the ornamentation interferes with the 
vicarage idea. More probable, by far, is it that we owe the interesting little 
relic to some wealthy clothier family of Devizes, like the Halls of Bradford, 
or the Hortons of Westwood, who built this house as a country home. 

The older portions of the Porch House probably date from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. 

By a curious coincidence, the Wiltshire historians have almost com- 
pletely ignored Potterne. Leland, Aubrey, and Britton, do not even 
mention the village, and Cox has only a few words to say concerning it. 
Hoare probably intended to write its history, but failed to do so. 

The most careful examination of the house and its surroundings, 
although productive of a goodly harvest of relics, has yielded no sign of 
its builder’s, or owner's, name or lineage. No legend over its portal tells 
that the house “was byldid in the yere of oure sovereigne Lorde’, etc., 
as is the case with numerous old houses elsewhere. Even its name ts 
unknown, for long before the ‘“ Porch House” was spoken of, the ‘Pack 
Horse” had offered its humble hospitality to man and beast, and had served 
as a rendezvous for the local gossips to congregate around. Perhaps the 
oldest mark of its decline from its original character was the great chimney, 
that took up a fourth part of the hall, and was only removed during the 
restoration of the house in recent years, after standing for two centuries. 
The reason for the introduction of this extraordinary “improvement”, which, 
by reason of its size, must have been a great inconvenience, may have been 
that the house at the time had become parochial property, and the fireplace 
was added for use during the festivities almost always attendant on the 
parish gatherings of the past. As regards subsequent occupation, it has 
suffered more vicissitudes of fortune than is usual amongst old houses, and 
has, indeed, been put to strange uses. At one time a “ brewery”, then a 
‘“‘bakehouse”, subsequently a ‘‘ barrack” and a ‘‘ public-house”, it ultimately 
became the dwelling of four or five families, for whose convenience the hall 
was partitioned off into numerous rooms, and another entrance made from 


the street through the ground-floor window of the chamber, at the northern 
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end of the hall. Traceried windows were blocked up, whilst others were 
opened in different positions, and fireplaces constructed where previously 
none had existed ; ceilings everywhere hid the moulded timbers of the 
roofs, fresh joists were made and floors added, so as to utilize all available 
space. So runs the more modern history of this old house. 

The careful restoration by which the whole building has been freed 
from the many evidences of its degradation has been admirably carried out, 
at considerable expense, by the owner, Mr. George Richmond, R.A., to 
whose generosity we owe the rescue of this medieval relic from impending 
destruction. 

During the progress of the work of restoration, many objects of 
antiquarian interest were discovered hidden away in crannies, holes in the 
timber, and elsewhere. A Roman coin of the age of Constantine; three 
golden ecus of France—two of Louis XI, and the other of Charles VII], 
which were discovered wrapped in ‘a small piece of linen; many copper 
coins of the time of William III and the Georges; three tradesmen’s 
tokens—one of them German; one or two leather articles; and a tiler’s 
measure. In the great chimney was found the most curious relic of all— 
a fowl, prepared, without doubt, for a dinner that was never eaten! How 
the delectable dish got forgotten will never be known now; but there it 
remained, ignored by rat as well as man, until discovered by the workmen 


in a mummified condition. 


CORSLEY MANOR HOUSE. 


THYNNE. 





Argent, a lion rampant, tail nowed and erect gu/es. 


ASKIN a secluded dell about three miles west of Warminster 





stand the Church and Manor House of Corsley; what 
village there is being situated some distance away. The 
parish is small and of little note; in fact, since the 
building of Longleat, its history seems to have lapsed 
altogether, merged, doubtless, in that of its greater neighbour. 

The house is built of red brick, with a plain gabled front and mullioned 
windows. The entrance is set very awkwardly between two gables, as 
though no part of the original design. There is a quaint little gateway, 
consisting of a single arch of classical character, bearing a coat-of-arms, 
now too weatherworn to decipher, but probably that of the Thynnes. 
The interior has been quite modernised, and retains hardly any vestige of 
antiquity. 

The family of Thynne, among whose possessions the manor of Corsley 
has been for the last three hundred years, and by one of whom the manor 
house was probably built, first rose into celebrity in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when, by the assistance of the Protector Somerset, Sir 


John Thynne, the purchaser of Longleat, obtained considerable advance- 
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ment. Fortunately, Sir John escaped his patron's fate, for, although 
imprisoned with him in the Tower, and for a time in danger of being 
executed, he speedily regained his position. In the following reign he wes 
made Comptroller to the Princess Elizabeth, and commenced the erection 
of his mansion at Longleat. From that period the Thynnes have gradually 
increased in fame and importance, obtaining in 1682 the Viscountcy of 
Weymouth, and a century later the Marquisate of Bath. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, Corsley Manor House was the dower- 
house of the widow of Sir John Thynne. This lady married as her second 
husband Sir Carew Raleigh, the brother of the celebrated Sir Walter, who 
is reported to have resided here privately at the time of his disgrace.’ It is 
locally related of Sir Walter ‘‘that, coming to the inn, and taking out his 
pipe and lighting it in his room, the landlord was so frightened at what he 
saw, and the smoke coming out of his mouth without his being discomposed 
by it, that, on his leaving the house and asking what he had to pay, the 
landlord refused to take his money, concluding that he must be Satan 
himself come to tempt him.” Aubrey has sketched him as “a tall, 
handsome, and bold man; but his fault was that he was damnable proud. 
He had a most remarkable aspect, an exceeding high forehead, and long- 
faced.” A branch of the Raleighs was established at Downton, near 
Salisbury, where they resided in the old Parsonage House for upwards 
of a hundred years. 

Among the old records relating to the manor of Corsley is a Papal 
Bull granting permission to bury in the churchyard. It is dated 1415, and 
its tenor shows that the earlier inhabitants had been compelled to carry 
their dead a long distance to be interred—an obligation which occasioned 
them much vexation and weariness. In answer to their appeal describing 
their difficulties, the right to bury in their own churchyard was granted 


them. 


1 Fist. of South Wilts, vol. iii, pt. i, p. 63. 
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GREAT CHALFIELD MANOR HOUSE. 


PERCY. TROPENELL. 


OM 


Azure, five fusils on fess or Gules, a fess engrailed and powdered with ermine 
between three griffin’s heads erased argent. 





=\2 QUIDISTANT from the towns of Melksham and 
YF  Bradford-on-Avon, in a sequestered situation remote 
from the highroad, stands this magnificent example of 


medizval building. 





This manor house has been one of quite exceptional 
beauty, and it is very unfortunate that so much of it has been demolished 
and the interior so completely modernised. The north front, the gate- 
house, with portions of the farm buildings and wall of enclosure, are all that 
remain. It is built on the edge of a sloping bank, so that the moat in front 
of the house is at a much higher level than that at the back, while the 
waters of the rivulet into which both the moats empty themselves are 
lower than either.’ The north front is nearly perfect, with the hall in the 
centre flanked by a gabled building at either end, both ornamented with 
oriel windows of great beauty. The gabled porch projects to the right of 
the hall, and has the usual chamber over the entrance archway. To the 
west of the entrance in the right wing is an octagonal oriel, with panelled 


1 Walker, Ast. of Gt. Chalfeld, p. 17. 
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corbelling, which springs out from just above the label of the square-headed 
window of the room below; it is finished off at the top by the arms and 
supporters of the Tropenells. The corresponding gable at the eastern end 
of the building has been demolished, and only the gable end, with a semi- 
circular oriel of rare beauty, remains standing.! This oriel is corbelled out 
from both sides of a strong stone prop that supports the window, and 
elaborately decorated with panelling, foliated pateras, and heads; it is 
crowned by a battlement, composed of the elegant ornament known as the 
Tudor flower. The finials to the gables are all most admirably carved; two 
of them represent griffins, the badge of the Tropenells, the others, men in 
armour. One of these stone effigies has been removed from the apex of the 
gable and placed on the lawn in front of the house. It is a spirited repre- 
sentation of an armed man of the time of Henry VI.? On the western side 
of the court stands the gate-house, now much altered, and incorporated in 
the farm buildings, but still retaining evidences of its former character. 
The outer wall of enclosure remains in part, together with the ivy-clad ruins 
of two bastion towers—probably demolished during the Civil War and never 
rebuilt-—still washed at their base by the waters of the moat, which impart 
an air of remote antiquity to the whole. 

Drawings of the interior of the hall in its original condition have been 
preserved in Pugin’s works on the architecture of the Middle Ages, and 
these exhibit, amongst other characteristics, three curious masks of stone, 
with perforated eyes and mouth, which were formerly fixed to the north, east, 
and west walls, apparently for the purpose of enabling persons in the 
adjoining chambers to obtain a full view of the principal apartment without 
themselves being seen.’ The interior of the hall is now divided by a floor, 
the original windows shortened to the transom, and new ones introduced 
lower down to light the ground-floor chambers. The long range of 
buildings on the west, extending from the house to within 20 feet of the 
front wall, appear to have been built in Elizabeth's time. The north front 
is generally supposed to have been the work of Thomas Tropenell, who 


died in 1490, and, with Agnes his wife, lies buried under a rich altar tomb. 


in Corsham Church. 


1 Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, vol. iii, p. 326. 
? Identified by Sir Samuel Meyrick, F.S.A., the great authority on ancient armour. 
8 Examples of Gothic Architecture, 3rd Series, pt. ii; History of Great Chalfeld, p. 23. 
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Great or East Chalfield' is a small parish in the hundred of Bradford. 
Its name is of Saxon origin, and means: ‘‘a seat or post on the line of 
passage to the heights.” There are some evidences of an earlier house 
on this site, but these only consist of very thick walls, which doubtless 
once formed part of the strong wall of enceinte that surrounded the 
feudal stronghold. The early history of the manor shows it to have been 
held for a considerable period by scions of the great Norman house of 
Percy, ultimately the most powerful of the English border families. The 
descent of Great Chalfield through the family of Percy and the earlier 
members of the house of Tropenell is much involved, and the few dates 
given, increase, rather than diminish, the difficulty. It appears that the 
principal source of information concerning the Tropenells was an ancient 
manuscript called the Book of Tropuell, now missing.2 This book, which 
Aubrey often alludes to, was in the custody of Mr. Dickinson of 
Monks, in Corsham parish, in 1744, and is supposed to have passed from 
that gentleman into the possession either of the Mordaunts or the Neales. 
It was written on vellum, and commenced: “ Allhallwyn Day 4 Edwd. 
IV,” and related to the pedigree and estates of Thomas Tropenell, reciting, 
however, many charters and grants long before his time. 

There seems to be some reason for supposing that the last of the Percy 
owners of Great Chalfield, a widow, Constance by name, lost her estate in 
a lawsuit, for the MSS. ran thus: ‘ But Constance‘ marrying a second 
husband and proving very naughty and y* w® with too great concessions of 
her first husband, long and expensive suits arose about the Manor of 
Chaldfield; but at length about 24 Hy. 6 Thomas Trapenell recovered the 


greatest part and afterwards y* whole, except y* Constableship of Trowbrige 


' The parish is mentioned in Domesday as in possession of half a mill, the other half 
probably belonged to the Manor of West or Little Chalfield. There is still a mill at Great 
Chalfield impelled by the waters of the moat, and doubtless this building, though modernised, 
retains some of the masonry of the mill mentioned in the Domesday survey. 

2 Hist. of Gt. Chalfeld, p. 16. 3 Aubrey and Jackson, Hilts, p. 82. 

4 The Lady Constance Percy is one of the most remarkable characters mentioned in the 
Book of Tropnell,; for she is first spoken of as the cousin and bedfellow to Master Robert 
Wayvile, Bishop of Salisbury (1330 to 1375), and later as widow of Sir Henry Percy, and 
patroness of the living of Great Chalfield from 1404 to 1419. Now, as Sir Harry Percy 
had been married the first time in 1301, his life and that of his second wife together would 
cover a period of 138 years, at the lowest computation. 
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Castle, w™ of right belonged to y* Man’ of East Chaldfield.”?. This Thomas 
Tropenell, the successful litigant for the estates, was a descendant of Walter 
Tropenell, who married Catherine, the daughter of Sir William Percy, and 
sister of Sir Harry Percy, both Knights and Lords of Much, otherwise 
East Chalfield. He married Margaret (or Agnes), the daughter of 
William Ludlow of Hill Deverill, and lies buried, as above stated, at 
Corsham. After his succession to the estate in 1446 he appears to have 
always resided at Chalfield, and during his tenure completely rebuilt the 
manor house, embellishing various parts with his arms, supporters, and 
badge. Later on in life, when his splendid home was completed, he turned 
his attention to the little church that stands quite close beside the eastern 
gable of the manor house, and added the west window, the porch, and 
the bell turret, at the same time adorning the interior with the elegant 
stone screen whereon is recorded so much of his own lineage. He died, 
after a long and busy life, in 1490, and less than a century later his estate 
passed with an heiress to the family of Eyre of Little Chalfield. 

There is a sad story related concerning the death of the last male heir 
of the Tropenell line, which tells how he, being arrived ‘‘at Man’s estate, 
dyed by an unfortunate accident as he was hunting; he puta pair of dog 
couples over his head, pursued his sport, and leaping over a hedge, the end 
of the dogg couple w™ hung at his back took hold of a bough, and kept him 
from the ground untill he was strangled.” The quaint old French motto 
adopted by Thomas Tropenell, and placed by him in various parts of 
the ceiling of the banqueting hall, “Le joug tyra bellement’? (whether 





THE TROPENELL YOKE, 


originally expressive of the tenure of his estate or of his agricultural 
interests, 1s not easy to determine now), proved sadly prophetic of the 
melancholy manner in which his race became extinct less than a century 


afterwards. 


1 Walker, A/ist. of Great Chalfeld, p. 4. 
* Meaning, “The yoke drew well, or sat lightly.” 
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The Eyres had long been settled at Little Chalfield, scarcely a mile 
away, when fortune added the estate of the Tropenells to their possessions 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. One hundred years later, an heiress 
carried the manor to Sir John Hanham, Bart., of Wynntown, Dorset, who 


sold it to Mr. John Hall of Bradford. Thus the two families failed in the 


male line in littke more than a century. 


“As leafs from trees mankind do dbrop awap, 

“ So sonnes of mortals fleurtsh and Ddecap: 
“Ghat mortals build, time does as Rubbish lan, 
“As fates Decree pe destinies oben.” 


The house subsequently passed through the families of Baynton, 
Pierrepoint, and Neale, sometimes united to, and sometimes divided from, 
the other messuage of West or Little Chalfield. It was during the tenure 
of these families that the house suffered so much from various alterations. 

Possibly the earliest seeds of its decay may have been sown at the 
time of the Civil War, when it was garrisoned for the King.’ But the 
siege to which it was subjected could not have been of a very severe 
character, since so little evidence of damage remains ; three large apertures 
are mentioned as ‘resembling casemates in the ruined gable near the 
church”, and these, as the writer proceeds to observe, ‘‘ point to something 
more than the quiet decay of time.” It nevertheless seems somewhat 
strange that the grand front of the manor house should bear no marks of a 
bombardment that so completely laid in ruins both the bastion, towers, 
and walls. 


1 Wilts. Arch. Soc. vol. i, 259. 


EYRE. 


Argent, on a chevron sad/e, three quatrefoils or. 
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BULLIDGE HOUSE. 


SNELL. 


Quarterly gu/es and azure, a cross flory or. 


BOUT two miles from Chippenham, just off the 
main road that leads through Marshfield to Bristol, 
is the hamlet of Allington—in former times a parish 
of itself, but now incorporated in the extensive parish 
of Chippenham. 

Bullidge House is built on a small tenement, 





which has been held separately for a considerable period. 

The house, a two-gabled building with a projecting porch, stands close 
to the main street of the village, and frequently attracts the attention of 
those wayfarers who wander through this remote locality. Its chief feature 
is the porch, which is crowned by a balustrade with a moulded cornice, and 
ornamented at the angles with two life-size busts, a male and a female, appa- 
rently of early Georgian date. Some portions of the building belong to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, but in the eighteenth considerable altera- 


tions were made, and, amongst others, the two quaint little garden-houses,' 


1 Probably the most correct name for these two buildings is “ gazebo”, which is described 
as ‘a small garden-house built at the corner of the terrace at the farther end of the garden with 
outlooks on the ground or road outside”. (R. Blomfield and F. J. Thomas, Formal Garden in 


England, p. 189.) 
M 
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standing on either side of the chief entrance, were erected. These little 
buildings, which give quite a finish to the old house, belong to a period 
when brick or stone pleasure-houses, in some form or other, were customary 
in gardens, and before the public taste had turned in favour of ‘the rustic 
summer-house, with its draughts, its earwigs, and its beetles”.! 

From an ancient landholder of the days of Edward I, one Thomas 
de Bolehide, whose signature (as witness) appears on several fourteenth- 
century documents, comes the curious name of this small tenement.’ 
For many years it formed part of the possessions of the Snell family of 
Kington St. Michael, the hereditary Reeves to the Abbots of Glastonbury. 
The story of the first setting up of the family by Nicholas Snell, the last 
Abbot’s Reeve, is told by John Aubrey,? in a manner that recalls the 
Biblical history of the unrighteous steward.‘ . For it is related, ‘the 
bailiff foreseeing the fall of abbeys, and as a necessary consequence the 
termination of his own stewardship, provided for himself at his master’s 


m5 


expense.’ And this provision consisted of a sum of money amounting to 
more than £800. 

Sir Charles Snell, the last male representative of the family, seems 
to have passed not only a riotous youth, but also a rather extravagant age. 
Being associated in early life with Sir Walter Raleigh, he subsequently had 
to pay a heavy price for his acquaintance—a price that well-nigh ruined 
him. He was engaged by Sir Walter to build him a ship, called the Ange/ 
Gabriel, which in the end cost him ‘‘the Manor of Yatton Keynell, the 
Farme at Easton Piers, Thornhill, and the Church Lease of Bps. Canning ; 
w™ ship upon Sir Walter’s attainder was forfeited.” 

Sir Charles Snell sold his tenement at Allington, in the year 1635, to 
Mr. John Gale, a member of a family then in possession of lands near 
Chippenham, from whom the estate has passed in direct descent to the 
present owner, the Rev. Prebendary J. S. Gale. 

1 Formal Garden in England. 2 Aubrey and Jackson, Wits, p. 237. 

8 Wilts Arch. Collec., vol. 1v, p. 45- 

4 Comments by the late Canon Jackson. 

6 In Aubrey’s time the west front of the house of the Snells at Kington St. Michael was 
surmounted by a very large carving in stone, six feet high, representing birds eating out of a 
basket on a human head, possibly an allusion to the dream of Pharaoh’s butler, previous 
to “his head being lifted from off him”, and applicable here to the then recent and similar 


fate of Snell’s predecessor and late master. (Canon Jackson, in W7ts. Arch. Soc. Mag., 
vol. iv, 45.) 6 bid. 
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The weathering of the stone-work of Bullidge House, now so delicately 
shaded in green and grey, imparts a very antique appearance to the building, 
making it look as though the number of its years were far greater than they 
really are. But although hardly 250 years old, and built at a period when 
the science of architecture was rapidly decaying, it is, nevertheless, with its 


quaint garden-houses, an interesting example of a late Jacobean dwelling. 


DUKE’S HOUSE, BRADFORD. 


HALL, OF BRADFORD. PIERREPOINT. 





Sable, three poleaxes argent. Argent, a semée of cinquefoils gules, 
a lion rampant sadle. 


“Lo! an English mansion founded 
In the elder James’s reign, 
Quaint and stately, and surrounded 
By a pastoral domain.” 
(Ed. Fitzgerald.) 


f HE ancient town of Bradford is situated in a most beautiful 
part of the Avon valley, near the western boundary of 
the county. The grey stone houses, unblackened by the 


smoke usually attendant on manufacturing localities, 





straggle up the steep slopes of the hill on which the town 
is partly built, gable rising over gable, towards the crest, in picturesque 
confusion. Just above Bradford is the confluence of the Avon and the 
Wear, and these united streams form the wide reach of the river from which 
the town takes its name. The ‘broad ford” over the Avon was used up 
to a comparatively recent date by all wheel carriages, the old bridge having 
been formerly much narrower than now. This old bridge is one of the few 
remaining in England that retain the chapel, at one time so general. The 


little building is still to be seen on the eastern side of the central pier, and 
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though degraded and much modernised, bears witness to the pious character 
of the bridge building of former years.’ 

The town and neighbourhood of Bradford abounds in ancient gable- 
fronted houses, built and roofed with stone, and its additional advantages of 
historical associations and rural beauty may well delay the traveller fora 
few days in the vicinity. | 

The Duke’s House takes its name from the second and last Duke of 
Kingston, to whom it formerly belonged. It stands at the eastern end of 
the town, in the midst of park-like grounds, well stocked with trees, and 
presents so fair a picture to the view, that few who pass by are surprised at 
the verdict of the oldest Wiltshire historian, z.e., “The best house for the 
quality of a gentleman in Wilts.” 

This fine house, which called forth in such strong terms the approbation 
of John Aubrey,’ has a most magnificent front, seeming at first sight as 
though it were composed entirely of windows.‘ It faces the south, and con- 
sists of a centre and two side gables, all with projecting bays, and crowned 
with boldly sculptured open balustrades. The front is divided into two 
stories, with attics in the gables, and perforated with handsome mullioned 
windows, wherever the structural arrangement of the building will admit 
of it. 

There is a fine entrance hall, containing a noble fireplace, ornamented 
with a large stone shield-of-arms of sixteen quarterings, surmounted by a 
coronet.© The ceilings of many rooms are adorned with plaster flowers 


and other emblems; over one chimney-piece in an upstairs room is a 


1 Although no trace has yet been discovered in England “of establishments founded 
by the Bridge Friars”, it is possible that some of the very ancient bridges may have been 
indirectly due to their influence. The Gild of the Holy Cross in Birmingham, founded under 
Richard II, “ mainteigned and kept in good reparaciouns two greate stone bridges and divers 
foule and daungerous high wayes.” (E. Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life, p. 42.) 

2 Britton, Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xv, p. 297. 

8 Wilts. Arch. Mag., vol. i, p. 265. 

4 The excess of window-light in England was so remarkable, that it gave rise to Lord 
Bacon’s observation : “Such houses are sometimes so full of glass, that one cannot tell where 
to become to be out of the cold.” 

5 Mr. S.C. Hall, author of Zhe Baronial Halls of England, has been misled by this 
hield into attributing the erection of the mansion to the last holder of the Kingston title; but 
his cannot possibly be correct, as the estate did not pass into his hands until 1711, which 
date is obviously wrong so far as the building is concerned. When Mr. Hall wrote he was 
probably ignorant of the existence of Aubrey’s MS. 


N 
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shield of six quarterings, including the arms of Atford, Bessil, and Hall. 
The mansion is an exceptionally elaborate example of early Jacobean 
architecture. 

There is some mention made of a house on this site in the early 
years of the sixteenth century, some portions of which may possibly 
be incorporated in the present building. Leland, who visited Bradford 
in the course of his journey through Wiltshire during the reign of 
Henry VIII, specially noticed this earlier home of the Halls. ‘ Haulle”, 
he writes, ‘‘dwellith in a pratie stone house in the Este Ende of the 
toune, in dextra ripa Avonz. MHaule alias de la Sale’ a man of 100 li 
landes by the yere.”” 

The Halls were an ancient race of gentry whose chief residence had 
been in Bradford ever since the days of Edward I. They made large 
fortunes out of the woollen manufactory established in the town, and for 
many generations continued to hold a leading position in the vicinity, inter- 
marrying with families of wealth and consequence, remaining well contented 
with their position as prosperous and respected citizens, and not showing 
any inclination to risk either life or fortune in the pursuit of fame. Conse- 
quently their histories contain little matter of general interest. With John 
Hall (afterwards Sir John), who has been aptly described as ‘the wealthiest 
of a wealthy family’, the fortunes of the family seem to have reached their 
meridian. Not content with the early home of his ancestors, which had 
witnessed so many generations of Halls come and go, he built himself the 
magnificent house now standing. | He was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Thomas, who entered into possession of his ancestral acres just on the eve 
of the Civil War, but was fortunate enough to escape far more lightly than 
most other Wiltshire gentlemen who linked their fortunes with the Royal 
cause, for in his case loyalty only cost £660—a very small sum, considering 
his great wealth. Sir Thomas died three years after the Restoration, and 
was succeeded by his son John, the last male heir of his race, and the only 
member of the family who occupied the position of Sheriff for the county. 
This gentleman married the sister of Thomas Thynne, commonly called 
‘‘Tom of Ten Thousand”, the hapless hero of an attachment that ultimately 


1 Salle is the French for “hall”, and appears occasionally to have been used to express 
the name. 2 Leland, /tim., vol. 11, p. 28. 
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cost him his life? John Hall died in 1711, leaving an only child, a daughter, 
to inherit his great wealth ; thus, a century after the erection of their new 
home, bringing to a close the history of the Halls, who had dwelt in 
Bradford for well-nigh four centuries and a half. 

Miss Elizabeth Hall, the heiress, married Thomas Baynton, of Little 
Chalfield, a member of an old Wiltshire family, and had issue a daughter 
named Rachel. The estates then passed to the Hon. William Pierrepoint, 
son of the Marquis of Dorchester (subsequently created Duke of 
Kingston), who married the heiress of Thomas Baynton. | 

William Pierrepoint died in 1713, aged 21, leaving an only son; his 
wife Rachel died eight years later, and his father, the old Duke, in 1726. 
Evelyn, the second and last Duke of Kingston, grandson of his prede- 
cessor, succeeded to the title and vast estates very early in life. He 
obtained considerable notoriety through his connection with Miss Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, the whilom wife of the Hon. Captain Hervey, afterwards 
Marquis of Bristol. This celebrated woman was a descendant of an 
ancient family of repute in Devonshire. Her father, an officer in the army, 
died whilst she was very young, leaving his wife and daughter in very 
straitened circumstances, almost dependent on the small pension usually 
allotted to the widow of an officer. In order to add to their scanty income 
Mrs. Chudleigh removed with her daughter to Bath, where she hired a 
house with the object of taking lodgers. Shortly afterwards Miss Chud- 
leigh was fortunate enough to obtain the appointment of Maid of Honour 
to the Princess of Wales, through the assistance of a Mr. Pulteney. This 
appointment brought the young beauty into notice, and gained her a host of 
admirers, and amongst others the Duke of Hamilton, who pressed his 
suit with such ardour that he obtained from her a solemn engagement to 
become his wife on his return from a foreign tour for which he was then 


preparing. During his absence, Miss Chudleigh met Captain Hervey at 


1 The story is, that Thomas Thynne and a Count Konigsmark both fell in love with 
the same lady, Elizabeth, Countess of Ogle, who finally expressed her preference for the 
former gentleman, apparently much to the resentment of the latter. On the engagement 
becoming known, Count Konigsmark caused his successful rival to be waylaid and cruelly 
murdered in his coach by hired assassins on 12th February 1682. A dilapidated monument 
in Westminster Abbey coinmemorates his luckless life, and records in high relief the story 
of his untimely end. The monument was erected at the expense of his brother-in-law, John 
Hall, who was also his executor. 
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the house of a Mrs. Hamner, and partly through the machinations of 
that lady, was induced to marry him secretly. After the ceremony, with 
some difficulty she prevailed on him not to claim her as his wife, her 
stated reasons being that they could not afford the loss of the emoluments 
of her position as “ Maid of Honour”. From this period she commenced 
a life of double dealing and fraud. Firstly, she extracted the record of 
her marriage from the register while an accomplice was engrossing the 
attention of the person in charge; subsequently, on the succession of 
Captain Hervey to the Earldom of Bristol, with the assistance of the 
clerk she effected the reinsertion of the same. When the Duke of 
Kingston became her admirer the chains of wedlock again became galling 
in the extreme ; but help was at hand from the quarter where it was least 
expected. Her husband was now as heartily tired of the affair as she 
was, and together they considered the means whereby their union might 
be set aside. The result was that a jactitation suit was instituted, and all 
the evidence to prove the marriage kept back; Lord Bristol failing to 
appear to substantiate the marriage (as was designed he should), the Court 
pronounced the nullity of the claim, Miss Chudleigh then married the 
Duke of Kingston, who, however, only survived his marriage a few years, 
leaving his wife the income of his estates during life and widowhood, with 
a great heritage of trouble as well. Menaced by a domestic who had 
appealed to the Duchess’s solicitor in vain for help, she was ultimately 
compelled to return from Rome, where she had taken up her residence, 
to England, in order to answer a Dill of indictment for bigamy, and to 
save an outlawry that would have followed had she remained absent. 
Although seriously ill at the time, she managed to reach England, and 
appeared at the trial in April 1776, attended by “four virgins in white’. 
The result of the trial was that both marriages were fully proved, and a 
conviction followed, but too late to detain the fair defendant, who, on 
receiving private notice of the loss of her case, had crossed to Calais. 
The Duchess of Kingston subsequently went to reside in Paris, where, 
after many vicissitudes, she died on the 26th August 1788. 

Such are the chief events in the life of this remarkable woman, whose 
celebrity was such that ladies attended her trial in full court dress, and 


soldiers had to be requisitioned to regulate the crowds which pressed into 
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Westminster Hall. The Duchess appears to have occasionally resided at 
Bradford, where tales used to be told of her eccentricities. ! 

The property after her death passed to the late Duke's nephew, Mr. 
Evelyn Meadows, who took the name of Pierrepoint; he became Baron 
Pierrepoint and Viscount Newark, and was ultimately created Earl Manvers. 
In 1802, this nobleman sold the Duke’s House to a Mr. Divett, who 
degraded it by using it as an ordinary storehouse and a lodging for 
labourers. Forty years later, after degradation and neglect had made their 
mark on its walls and ornaments, the house became the property of Stephen 
Moulton, Esq., who restored the building in admirable fashion, and in 
whose family it still remains. 

There appears to be some slight reason for supposing that the ill-fated 
Duke of Monmouth visited Bradford during one of his progresses amongst 
the gentry in the west of England, and that he lodged on that occasion 
in the Duke’s House; but no trustworthy evidence of the circumstance 
has yet been met with.’ 

It is a curious fact that Bradford Church, although it contains a Hall 
chapel in the south aisle, has no trace of monument, device, or inscription, 
or any memorial whatsoever of the Hall family. Some years ago the arms 
of Hall were on the wooden screen which separates the chapel from the 
south aisle, but these have disappeared. In the chancel are three ancient 
unknown effigies, two representing females, and the third a cross-legged 
knight, that are supposed to be tombs of remote members of this family ; 
but this is only conjectural. Whether the generations of this long descended 
race rest side by side in the vaults of their parish church, or sleep beneath 
the green carpet of earth in the quiet churchyard, who shall tell ? But their 
name will live on, though their fame be forgotten, so long as the almshouse, 
founded and endowed by the last of their race, and dedicated “to God and 
the poor” (Deo et pauperibus), shall stand a silent witness to “that 


most excellent gift of charity”. 


1 Eccentric Mirror, vol. i, p. 1. 2 Wilts. Arch. Mag., vol. i, p. 265. 


CAN COURT. 


EAR the extreme southern boundary of the parish of 
Lydiard Tregoz—within a short distance of the Wilts and 
Berks Canal 


ground, 





stands this ancient farmstead on gently rising 





It is a small gabled house, built of stone, with a projecting 
wood and plaster porch in the centre, the whole dating from Elizabethan 
times. An alteration of both the ground-floor windows, which seems to 
have been made during the last century, rather mars the general effect, but, 
with this exception, the front remains as the builders left it. Inside, much 
of the old panelling—now richly coloured by time, and in almost as sound a 
condition as when it was first carved—still adorns the walls of the hall and 
sitting-rooms, but mixed up with woodwork of a later period, which was 
probably inserted some time early in the seventeenth century, when the 
plan was changed. The original staircase, too, remains, and is a fine 
example of the strong work of those days, with its massive balusters and 
ball-topped newels. | 

A magnificent yew tree, centuries old, shades the tiny forecourt, and 
relieves, with its deep rich colour, the brighter green of the wealth of ivy 
that almost covers the walls of the house. 

For a considerable period during the sixteenth century, a family of the 
name of Weare, or Were, were connected with Can Court, at first only as 
tenants, but subsequently as owners; though from a deed dated 1598, in 
which a Thomas Hutchins’ lets Can Court to John Weare, they do not 
appear to have owned the estate for long. Some years later, a branch of the 
ancient Herefordshire family of Baskerville, who had settled in Wiltshire 


1 A Thomas Hutchins of Ricardston lies buried in Winterbourne Basset Church; he 
died in 1607. (Aubrey and Jackson, Iilts, 344.) 
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towards the close of the fifteenth century, came into the property.’ In 1616 
Thomas Baskerville sold Can Court to Sir John Benet, who afterwards 
became Lord Ossulston, on behalf of the trustees of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Eleven years later, in conjunction with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he formally made over the estate to the Master and Fellows of that 
college, by whom it is still held. Among the various tenants of the farm 
under the college were some members of the Bradford family, who occupied 
the house for nearly eighty years. In the year 1793 they left Can Court to 
rent Midgehall, a farm in the same parish, about three miles distant. 

Their residence at Can Court is still attested by a most uncommon 
form of memorial—a flat gravestone, now paving the entrance to the fore- 
court, which tells of the burial of a certain Cornelius Bradford in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. History does not relate when, or by what means, 
the stone was removed from his grave to its present position, where the 
constant tread of passing feet is gradually wearing every trace of the 
inscription away. Some few of the words are left, so the careful observer 
may still decipher something of the legend it bore; but the time is now not 
far distant, when no visible evidence will remain to show that it once marked 
the last resting-place of a member of this old family. 

The Bradfords resided at Midgehall Farm even longer than at Can 
Court—their earlier home—and only left the parish quite recently. Their 
names are also found in the neighbouring parish of Broad Hinton, about 
five miles south, where several handsome tombs to members of the family 
are to be seen in the churchyard. 

Can Court, judging by its present appearance, shows no signs of having 
ever been much larger, and the interior plan, so far as it can be traced, 
rather serves to strengthen this view; we may therefore regard it as an 
example, not of a manor house partially pulled down, but of the dwelling 


of a yeoman farmer of the sixteenth century. 


1 Symon Baskerville (dec. 1562) married the widow of Mr. Hutchins of Ricardston 
(Aubrey and Jackson, Wi/ts, 343). This match may have had something to do with 
the transfer of the estate to the Baskerville family, who are subsequently described as 
of Ricardston. 


THE WOODLANDS MANOR HOUSE. 


DODINGTON. 





Sable, three bugle horns argent, stringed gules. 


=2\ BOUT four miles to the north of Gillingham—in an 
isolated situation at the extreme corner of the county, 
where it borders on Somerset and Dorset—is_ the 


little market town of Mere, surrounded by wild and 





bleak down country, very sparsely populated. 

A short distance south-west of the town stands the 
Manor House of Woodlands, one of the quaintest old-world dwellings in 
the county, and one that could hardly be matched elsewhere. 

The house consists of two distinct buildings, standing parallel to each 
other, and connected by a covered way. The principal front is to the 
south, and contains the original entrance-porch and hall; but this entrance 
has long since lost its importance, and is now seldom used _ save as a back- 
way into the farmyard, another doorway having recently been opened in 
the eastern side, where four or five modern rooms have also been added. 

The little porch, which retains its upper chamber, is of plain character, 
and stands at the eastern end of the hall. The hall itself occupies the 
whole of the main building, and has four square-headed windows of two 


lights, with foliated heads and labels. One of the windows in the south 
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front is much longer than the other, and has a transom. Internally this 
chamber has been much altered, but above the modern ceiling it still 
retains some portions of the old carved timber roof. This part of the 
house is connected with the other by a covered way. 

Although scarcely any larger than the building described above, the 
northern is incomparably the more interesting of the two, and in traversing 
the few yards of passage that separate them we also travel back more 
than a century of time. The northern building is oblong in shape, of two 
stories, with diagonal buttresses at the angles, and in it there are no less 
than four different kinds of window, with remains of a fifth. Its chief 
feature is the large chamber which occupies the whole of the upper floor, 
and bears evidence of having been the chapel ; though now applied to the 
humbler uses of a cheese-room, it still continues ecclesiastical in appear- 
ance, both outside as well as inside. The fine east window retains the 
arch and dripstone of an earlier style of architecture, now filled in with 
Perpendicular tracery ; it takes up nearly the whole end of the room. On 
the north side, the chapel is lighted by two windows, the one square-headed 
and filled with the graceful flowing tracery of the Decorated period'; the 
other, a simple two-light window with a transom. It is probable that the 
chapel was originally approached from the exterior by means of an outside 
stairway, no trace of which remains, though it must have led to the arched 
doorway high up in the wall and now bricked up. Inside, there is a piscina 
of original fourteenth-century work near the east end, and in the west wall 
an elaborate, though much mutilated, fireplace and chimney-piece of 
Jacobean date.?, The lower chamber in the building is lighted by three 
windows of plainer character; it contains a Jacobean fireplace at the west 
end, but much less ornamented than the one in the chapel. At the point 


1 Mr. J. H. Parker was inclined to think that the square-headed window of the chapel 
was either copied or built in as old material from some earlier building, but later investigations. 
have proved this window to be an integral part of the original structure (vide Dom. Arch. 
M. A., vol. iii, p. 352, and Wilts. Arch. Mag., vol. xvii, p. 354). It is probable that this is 
an almost unique example of this form of window in a building in no way connected with 
monastic associations. 

2 It was by no means an uncommon arrangement in former times for the chapels of 
private residences to be used for domestic purposes, and we, therefore, occasionally find them 
with fireplaces at the western ends. Three instances of the existence of chapels with fireplaces 
in them are mentioned by Mr. Parker: Berkeley Castle, a Preceptory at Clibborn, and 
Trecarrel House. a 3 Wilts. Arch. Mag., vol. xvii, p. 352. 

P 
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of the western gable there is an ancient cylindrical chimney with embattled 
top, which cannot be later than the fourteenth century.’ 

A large portion of the manor house dates from the fourteenth century, 
and doubtless each succeeding century contributed towards making these 
two little buildings the picturesque mixture of styles they now are. Of the 
original extent or design of the mansion, which bears so many evidences 
of ornamental building, it is impossible now to form the slightest idea, 
so different from the usual designs adopted by medieval builders do the 
existing remains appear. 

An ancient Somersetshire family, hailing from Dodington in that 
county, were possessors of the estate of Woodlands for more than 300 
years ; and as their tenure embraced all those architectural periods during 
which the older existing portions of the manor house were either built or 
altered, it seems most probable that these Dodingtons were the family to 
whom we owe this valuable little dwelling. About ten miles west of 
Bridgwater lies the small parish of Dodington, under the shadow of the 
Quantock Hills, amongst whose wooded heights are the valleys of the 
“Seven Wells” and the ‘‘ Hunter’s Combe’—exquisite scenes, rendered 
classic by the genius of that chance visitor, the author of Zhe Anctent 
Mariner. In the days of Henry II, a Norman knight named de Conte- 
ville married the heiress of Ranulph de Stringston, Lord of the Manor of 
Dodington, at that time written ‘‘ Dodeton”, and by this means became the 
possessor of the property. The eldest son of this knight, being settled at 
Dodington by his father, assumed that title, and ever since the name has 
been borne by his descendants.* Years after, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, a member of this family married, as his second wife, 
another heiress, who brought the Woodlands estate to her husband, and 
from this union sprang the Wiltshire branch of the Dodingtons. Thomas 
Dodington is reputed to have settled at Woodlands about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and to have been the builder of the older portions of 


the manor house. In his family the estate remained without interruption 


1 The probable age of this chimney proves that these fireplaces were not fresh intro- 
ductions of Jacobean times, but only replaced previously existing ones; and as it is the only 
one remaining out of two, there is every reason for supposing that both chambers originally 
possessed fireplaces. 

2 Collinson, Somerset, vol. iii, p. 519. 3 Thid. 
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for more than three centuries, until the reign of Charles II, when it was 
first mortgaged and then sold. 

Of this family was Sir Francis Dodington the Royalist, who first distin- 
guished himself by the ardour with which he executed the King’s commission 
of array in Somerset on the outbreak of the Civil War. He subsequently 
joined the Earl of Hertford, and “served as a colonel in the Western Army 
with such zeal and fidelity, that he was by name excepted in the treaty of 
Uxbridge, and all other treaties that were afterwards entered into by the 
Parliament with the King”! After the final collapse of the Royal party he 
fled to France, and there maintained himself for several years by selling 
English knives and buckles, from which precarious existence he was rescued 
by a French lady, who, doubtless struck by his knightly bearing and brave 
endurance of adversity, ‘‘took compassion on him and married him”. By 
her means he was enabled to live in comparative comfort until the tide of 
fortune turned once more in favour of the King, at whose restoration Sir 
Francis returned to his native land, accompanied by his foreign bride. 
During the remainder of his life he resided in great retirement at Dodington, 
in Somerset; but though his wasted fortune bore witness to his great 
sacrifices in the Royal cause, yet he could never be prevailed upon to ask 
anything of the Crown, ‘‘having engaged himself (as he always declared) 
on a mere principle of conscience’. There is, unfortunately, one indelible 
stain upon the character of this otherwise chivalrous and disinterested 
soldier, who illustrates only too truly that phase of Cavalier character which 
so much embittered the quarrel between the two parties. 

In the neighbourhood of Maiden Bradley lies an old farm called 
‘“Woodhouse”,’ that formerly was a castellated mansion belonging to 
William, the brother of Lord Arundell of Wardour, by whom it was 
garrisoned for the King. After having been stormed and taken by the 
forces of the Parliament, it was subsequently successfully attacked by the 
Royalists under Sir Francis Dodington, who seems to have signalised its 
capture by hanging twelve of the prisoners on a tree, and causing them to 
be buried close by under a tumulus, which is still pointed out as their grave. 


1 Collinson, Somerset, vol. iii, p. 519. 

? According to a local tradition, during the first siege of Woodhouse, on finding its 
capture inevitable, the adventurous Lady Arundel contrived to escape in a coffin. (For 
further notice of this lady, wde notice of “ Hill Deverill Manor House”.) 
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This mercilessness on the part of Sir Francis to his prisoners is one of 
those sad examples of brutality unfortunately only too common among 
the followers of the King. 

In the year 1672, as above stated, the Woodlands estate was mort- 
gaged by Stephen Dodington to Mr. Matthew Andrews, who became a 
resident in the mansion of the Dodingtons.! This gentleman sought and 
obtained, in 1685, a grant and confirmation from the Dean of Salisbury for 
a burial-place in the northern chantry of Mere Church. In 1674 he 
obtained from the Crown a grant of the manor and demesnes at Mere; 
and in 1705 he completed the purchase of the Woodlands estate. 

The property was sold by his son, in 1753, to Richard Wotton, 
apothecary, of the parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and William 
Kay of the same place. The Woodlands was resold three years later to 
the son of Governor Pitt, first Earl of Londonderry, subsequently passing 
to the Meyrick family, by marriage with the heiress of the Pitts. Although 
the Registers of Mere Church contain several entries concerning the 
Dodingtons, there is no memorial to any member of the family either in 


the church or in the graveyard surrounding it. 


1 Hoare, /7ist. of S. MW7rlts, vol. i, pt. i, p. 22. 
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CADENHAM HOUSE. 


HUNGERFORD OF CADENHAM SEYMOUR. 
(EARLY COAT). 





Party per pale indented gues and vert, Gules, two wings conjoined in 
a chevronel or. lure. 


ADENHAM HOUSE stands on the banks of the 
Wilts and Berks Canal, in the hamlet of Foxham, about 
four miles north-east of Chippenham. The old mansion 
of the Hungerfords bears little external evidence now 





= of its former consequence, having been considerably 
altered by the last member of that family (Sir George Hungerford) who 
resided here, but since his tenure it has been much reduced in size. The 
present front of the house retains no vestige of antiquity, but the true front, 
which faces the garden, still bears evidences of its former character in the 
large four-light mullioned and transomed windows and the interesting 
central doorway, which is ornamented with the arms of the Hungerfords 
and Seymours in the corners of the entablature. Inside, there is some 
magnificent wood-work, lining the walls of a corridor that passes across the 
present front of the house on the first-floor, The framework is finely 
carved, and the panels inlaid with a pattern of uncommon design in different 
coloured woods; it forms quite the chief feature of this once important 
house, which, since the Hungerford tenure, has been slowly sinking into 


insignificance. 
Q 
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Cadenham House became the property of a branch of the Hungerford 
family towards the close of the fourteenth century.. Edward Hungerford 
appears to have been the first of the family who settled here; he 
died in 1504, and by will ‘‘left his estate of Cadnam to Robert, his son 
and heir in Tail”. A century later, when John Evelyn? visited Cadenham 
(16th July, 1654), another Edward Hungerford was dispensing that lavish 
hospitality which caused the Diarist to remark: ‘‘ We did nothing but feast 
and make good cheer.” As an example of this ‘good cheer” he cites a 
visit paid to Spye Park, a residence of the Bayntons, where, while the 
‘company were playing at bowls after dinner, their coachman ‘‘ was made so 
exceedingly drunk” that in returning home they “escaped great danger”. 
He further adds, that it was by order of the knight (Baynton) that all 
gentlemen’s servants were to be so treated, and that the custom was 
“barbarous, and unbecoming a knight”. 

The male line of the Hungerfords of Cadenham became extinct about 
the middle of the eighteenth century; but as the estate and house at 
Cadenham do not appear in the wills of the family subsequent to the death 
of Sir George Hungerford*® in 1712—the builder of the doorway above 
mentioned—they were probably sold soon after.‘ 

The next owners of Cadenham were a family of the name of Grant, in 
whose possession it remained until the commencement of the present 
‘century, when the estate was divided into separate portions and sold to 
three farmers of the name of Fry.° 

Amongst the traditions dating from Hungerford days, that have been 
told concerning this old mansion, is one that refers to a running footman, 
who is stated to have come all the way from London to Cadenham in a day, 
and to have been so little fatigued at the end of his journey that he danced 
in the hall during the evening. 

In the grounds at the back of the house, among the outbuildings, is 
a curious old dove-cot, in fair preservation, capable of sheltering an 
enormous number of birds. 


1 Audley and Jackson, Wits, p. 62. | 2 Vide Diary. 

8 Sir George Hungerford was Speaker of the House of Commons in the reign of 
William IIT. His son, who had married a daughter of the Duke of Somerset, predeceased 
him, and was buried in the chancel of Bremhill Church, where a magnificent marble tomb 
‘commemorates him. Many of the Hungerfords were buried at Bremhill. 

* Bowles, History of Bremhill, p. 157. * Thid. 
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EDINGTON PRIORY FARM. 


PAULETT. 





Saéle, three swords in pile, points downwards proper, pommels and hilts or. 


——,] HE village of Edington lies about three-and-a-half 
miles from Westbury, in a most picturesque situation, 
at the foot of the chalk downs, which form the 
northern ramparts of Salisbury Plain. Edington is 
chiefly notable for its fine church, a valuable example 
of the transition period from the Decorated style 
to the Perpendicular; but the quaint embattled house, now used as a 
farm, that stands in the field adjoining the churchyard on the north- 
west side, is an interesting building, and usually comes in for its share 





of attention from those who visit the village. 
This small building is all that remains of the old Priory, which, with its 


splendid monastic church, was founded by Bishop William of Edington in 
1352, and completed nine years later, in 1361.1 Some few portions of 
the buttressed walls probably date from that period, but the greater part 
of the farmhouse is referable to Tudor times, although there are evidences 


of many more recent alterations. 
The Priory was Augustinian in its rule, but of that particular class 


1 Aubrey and Jackson, Wilts, 350. 
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known as ‘* Boni Homines’, or ‘‘ Bonhommes’—selected, it is said, at the 
instigation of the Black Prince.’ After the Dissolution, Edington parish, 
both manor and lands, and the Church property, lands and tithes, were 
granted to Thomas Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Lord High Admiral of 
England.* A few years later, this nobleman had the misfortune to lose 
the royal favour; he was attainted for alleged treasonable designs, and 
beheaded in 1549; his estates being escheated to the King. Those at 
Edington were afterwards granted to Sir William Paulett, one of the very 
few prominent statesmen who flourished during four reigns, all remarkable 
for their tyranny and persecutions, and whose loyalty remained unquestioned 
throughout. He was created Baron St. John of Basing in 1539, Earl of 
Wiltshire in 1550, and first Marquis of Winchester in the following year. 
He was also an executor of the will of Henry VIII, and Lord High 
Treasurer of England during the reign of Edward VI, and Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth. As Lord High Steward, in 1551, he was called upon to 
preside at the trial of the Lord Protector Somerset, the elder brother of 
the above-mentioned Lord Seymour, whose estates at Edington he was then 
in possession of. For more than two centuries the Paulett family held 
the Priory lands, though during that period they were frequently leased. 
Amongst those who resided in the house was Sir Edward Lewys of The 
Van, Glamorganshire, a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Charles I; 
he married Lady Anne Sackville, daughter of the Earl of Dorset and 
widow of Lord Beauchamp, and with her lies buried, under a magni- 
ficent tomb which bears their effigies in alabaster, in the chancel of 
Edington Church.* 

Early in the eighteenth century, the Priory was occupied for many years 
by Lord Harry Paulett, the father of the two last Dukes of Bolton. After 
his death the estate passed to his eldest son, the fifth Duke, who dying 
without heirs in 1765, was succeeded by his brother Harry, the sixth and 
last Duke. Under the power of a private Act of Parliament in 1784, the 
Priory was sold to Messrs. Joshua and Drummond Smith ; and after the 
death of the former (who was the survivor) in 1819, it was sold by his 


1 Aubrey and Jackson, W/ts, 350. 

2 Banks, Dormant and Extinct Baronage, vol. iii, 661. 
3 Lodge, Fortraits, vol. ii, 63. 

4 Aubrey and Jackson, JVilts, 351. 
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coheiresses to the trustees of Simon Taylor, Esq., whose descendants still 
own it.’ 

In spite of the many restorations the old house has undergone, it Is a 
most picturesque building ; and although within its walls there now remains 
little to recall its original monastic character, a good deal of very ancient 
masonry still exists, which may be the work of those monks who received 
their first tonsure (as monks regular) under the legal title of ‘‘The Rector 


and Brethren of Edingdon”. 


t Aubrey and Jackson, [Vilts, 351. 


TOCKENHAM MANOR HOUSE. > 


DANVERS. 


Gules, a chevron between three mullets oz. 


OME two miles south-west of Wootton Bassett, on a 
small plateau near the crest of one of the low hills that 
in old times formed the south-western boundaries of the 
forest of Braden, and completely hidden from view by 


the woods that still clothe their northern slopes, stands 





Tockenham Manor Farm. 

The park-like grounds by which the old mansion is surrounded are 
very picturesque. On the east and south sides of the house the ground 
begins to slope away, almost immediately, to a narrow curving valley, 
wherein is a small pear-shaped lake with a tiny wooded island in its 
centre ; this was in former years the resort of two or three different kinds of 
wild fowl, and is even now occasionally visited by them in hard winters. 

The lake is no longer used for fishing, and for many years no attempt 
has been made to clear away the weeds that luxuriate in its waters ; but 
the old punt, now battered and time-worn and covered with a goodly 
growth of various coloured lichenous plants, still exists, and recalls a time 
when the reedy pool was well stocked with fish. On the eastern margin of 


the lake there is a small belt of wood, from which the ground rises rapidly 
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to the level of the uplands beyond. The slopes of the hills are planted 
with trees, which greatly enhance the beauty of the scene. On the lawn 
at the back of the house there were formerly two magnificent ilex trees, 
but only one remains, the other having been broken down some years 
ago in a fierce gale. 

The north front of the manor house is a good example of late Eliza- 
bethan work, and quite unaltered; but nearly every other part of the 
house, exterior as well as interior, has been completely modernised. Some 
of the outbuildings, which are extensive, retain their early characteristics, 
notably : the stables, with their oak-work ; a small building of two stories 
in the front yard; and the old walled garden with its summer-house. 

The builder of this manor house was Richard Danvers, a scion of 
the family of Danvers, who were settled at Dauntsey, and son of Sir 
John Danvers, one of those concerned in the murder of Henry Long.! 
This Richard Danvers died in 1604, and in his will mentions having 
lately ‘builded a new house”, which is undoubtedly the old house now 
standing at Tockenham Wick.’ 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the Danvers were 
succeeded in their ownership of the estate by the Smith family, in whose 
possession it remained for upwards of a hundred years. 

_ During the tenure of this family, a notorious character appeared 
upon the scene, in the shape of John Ayliffe, a protégé of Mr. Goddard 
Smith. This man was an illegitimate descendant of the Ayliffes of 
Grittenham,—a family founded by a celebrated barber-surgeon’ of the time 
of Henry VIII, who, by curing that king of a dangerous disorder, 
obtained considerable estates in Grittenham for his services, and was 
also chiefly instrumental in obtaining many additional privileges by charter 
for the Chirurgeons' Company. John Ayyliffet appears to have been a 
man of great ability ; but, unfortunately, he was not content with mode- 


rate good fortune, and so, in order to further enrich himself, he commenced 


1 Vide account of South Wraxall Manor House. 

* Aubrey and Jackson, W7/ts. 

3 This gentleman figures in a fine painting by Holbein, now in the court room at 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, in Monkwell Street. He was buried in the chancel of St. Michael’s 
Church, Basinghall Street, where there is a stone monument to his memory. 

4 A good account of this remarkable man, written by the late Canon Jackson, has been 
published in the Wilts. Archeological Magazine. 
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a series of forgeries, which, although at first apparently successful, ulti- 
mately brought him to the scaffold. He was hung at Tyburn in October 
1759, for having forged, under peculiar circumstances, a presentation to 
the Rectory of Brinckworth.’’ His death was a source of great annoy- 
ance to Henry Fox, Lord Holland (who was principally responsible for 
Ayliffe’s prosecution), and his connection with the affair was made the 
subject of a lampoon, which in due course appeared in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

The Manor Farm subsequently became the property of Mr. John 
Jacob of Wootton Bassett, and of Norton, near Malmesbury, by his 
marriage with the heiress of the Smiths. One generation later another 
heiress carried the estates in marriage to John Buxton, Esq., of Tyben- 
ham and Rushford, in Norfolk, in whose family it has remained ever 


since. The old house has only occasionally been inhabited by members 


of the Buxton family for the last hundred years, as the tenants of the 


farm were established there shortly after the farm-dwelling was burnt 
down, about 1787. Until a few years ago, many of the family pictures” 
still adorned its walls, which, with the antique furniture that also remained, 
imparted a quaint, old-fashioned appearance to its chambers; but these 
have now been removed to Shadwell Court, Norfolk, the seat of the 
Buxton family, and with their removal the last features of interior 
interest in the Manor Farm have passed away. 

Among the many memorials of the Smiths that have been preserved 
is an old diary commencing in 1715, and continuing uninterruptedly 
until 1742; it contained much interesting matter relating to the social 
and domestic life of the country during that period, describing frequently 


the daily arrangements of the household with a care almost minute. 


1 Aubrey and Jackson, /V2/¢s. 
2 A portrait of John Ayliffe, taken in fancy dress, was among the pictures removed to 


Shadwell Court. 
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COOPER. ASHLEY. 









Gules, a bend engrailed between six lions Argent, three bulls passant sad/e, armed 
rampant or. and unguled or. 


ERY few of the many thousand travellers who spend 
their ten minutes at Swindon Station ever cast a 
thought beyond the buildings that immediately sur- 
round the great Junction of the West. Occasionally, 





some interest is manifested in the great steam-hammer 
in the locomotive works hard by; but there it ends, seldom, if ever, 
passing away from the throng of men to the quiet old-world villages in 
the vicinity, although they teem with interests which existed long before 
either railway or locomotive works were thought of. Crowning a hill 
about five miles east, is Wanborough, which was a most important place 


in those times— 
‘“When thro’ these moors and valleys rang 
The speech in which a Horace sang,” 


but now chiefly famous for its fine double-steepled church. Away to the 
south stretch the Marlborough Downs, on all sides strewn with remains of 
prehistoric sepulchres, where the mighty boulders, often brought with great 
toil from afar, are reared around— 


“to mark the soil 
For ever sacred to the dead.” 
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A few miles west is Lydiard Tregoze, the ancestral home of the 
St. Johns, Viscounts Bolingbroke and Barons St. John; while a similar 
distance north-west is the old village of Purton, with another fine two- 
steepled fane, and many memories of the Great Chancellor. And these 
form but a tithe of the interesting places within the radius of eight miles 
round Swindon. 

Rather more than a mile west of Purton is the picturesque farmhouse 
of Restrop. It is built in the well-known Elizabethan style, with a ground- 
plan resembling the letter E. The house faces eastwards, and, so far as 
its front is concerned, is a particularly fine example of sixteenth-century 
design, fortunately, as yet, quite unmarred by modern improvements. All 
the windows in this front are transomed—a feature by no means general 
even in the larger buildings of this period, and quite exceptional in the 
smaller houses. An additional quaintness is imparted to Restrop by the 
method adopted in roofing the three projecting limbs of the building. The 
interior contains nothing of special antiquarian interest. At the south-east 
corner of the old walled garden, a little garden-house remains, though no 
longer used as a pleasure resort. 

Restrop, Rebstribb, or Redstreet—by all of which names the place 
has been called—for a period of 270 years formed part of the possessions 
of the Earls of Shaftesbury in the parish of Purton. 

Very little is known of the various tenants of the farm, and it is 
doubtful if the house, even in early times, was ever used by any members 
of the Cooper family as a residence, though the fine character of the 
building renders this theory rather probable. The place, however, has 
obtained a certain local celebrity from a tradition which tells of a bloody 
engagement said to have been fought in the fields close by, during 
the Civil Wars. Of late, this tradition has gained further credence by 
the discovery of an ancient cannon-ball in the garden of an old cottage 
standing within a stone’s-throw of Restrop. This relic (which weighs 
about 12 lb.) is now in the possession of a gentleman residing in the 
parish. 

Quite recently, the present Earl of Shaftesbury sold all the family 
possessions in the parish of Purton, and, amongst others, the house and 
lands of Restrop, under their ancient title of ‘ Rebstribb”. 
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SOUTH WRAXALL. 








HE neighbourhood of Bradford-on-Avon is of quite 
exceptional interest to both the artist and the anti- 
quary ; for while the former is rejoicing in the 
exquisite scenery of winding Avon, the latter may 
derive much pleasure from visiting the numerous 
ancient churches and medizval houses which are to 





be found within a radius of three or four miles. 

Among the manor houses near the town is the old home of the 
Long family—a mansion which is undoubtedly the most important, as well 
as the most interesting, in the vicinity. It stands a short distance north 
of the village of South Wraxall, about two-and-a-half miles from Bradford- 
on-Avon, and partly within the boundaries of the neighbouring county of 
Somerset. 

The manor house is a large and well-built rambling old mansion, that, 
by a fortunate combination of circumstances, has remained in the same 
family ever since its erection by a remote ancestor, some four-and-a-half 
centuries ago. The buildings are grouped round three sides of a court, 
with a fine gatehouse on the south, a hall and porch facing west, and a 
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long wing, containing the various offices, on the north. The gatehouse 
has a small oriel of great beauty over the entrance, and the 
Marshal’s lock’ (a badge of the Longs) carved on the 


corbelling below. The room lighted by the oriel is entered 





from the interior of the archway by means of a narrow circular 
stair; it contains a fireplace, the chimney shaft of which is very elegant. 
This part of the manor house was built towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

The porch stands on the right-hand side of the fore-court; it is 
vaulted and ribbed, and has the usual chamber over the portal. Adjoining 
the porch, on the left, is the hall, a large and lofty apartment, with an 
open timber roof; it retains the two bay windows at the upper end, with 
their respective doorways—that on the left hand leading to the cellars, 
that on the right to the large withdrawing room, formerly the solar. The 
open roof is a handsome example of old wood-work. The arched and 
moulded timbers are supported by a series of carved brackets ornamented 
by shields of arms and grotesque animals; large quatrefoils fill the spaces 
between the principals and rafters. This roof is of two dates, the quatrefoils 
and the upper portions being the older by a century or more. A string- 
course, divided at intervals by a series of large and elaborate, but very 
grotesque gargoyles, runs along the base of the parapet on the exterior of 
the hall and porch. The hall is lighted by large Perpendicular windows on 
both sides. These two portions of the building are older than the gatehouse, 
and appear to belong to the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries. The screen at the lower end of the hall is Jacobean. 
Behind the screen is a passage leading from the porch, past the entrances 
to the buttery, kitchen, and pantry, to a doorway opening into the servants’ 
court, now called the Pump Court. Over the offices are the servants’ 
bedrooms. The withdrawing room, rebuilt about the time of James I or 
a little earlier, is a very handsome apartment with panelled walls and a 
coved ceiling of richly ornamented plaster. It contains a most elaborate 


fireplace and chimney-piece of freestone. On either side a male and 


1 By the marriage of Thomas Long with Margaret Wayte of Draycot, that manor was 
acquired by the Long family i# sure uxoris, and as, according to Aubrey, it was held “by 
petit serjeantie’—in other words, by being Marshal at the King’s coronation—this is assumed 
as the reason why the Longs adopted this badge. 
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female figure support a rich cornice, whereon are placed columns and 
entablature. Between the columns stand four symbolical figures, represent- 
ing Prudence, Justice, Arithmetic, and Geometry : beneath the two sciences 
are appropriate verses. The great bay windows of this room are both of 
exceptional size, even for a style celebrated for extent of window. 

The north wing is chiefly of fifteenth-century date, and retains the 
arched doorways and square-headed foliated windows of that period; also 








( a) ,, 
oie sf 


; “es 


a fine octagonal chimney-shaft, boldly corbelled out from the wall : inside, 
there are a few original fireplaces. This wing contained the brewhouse, 
the bakehouse, and the various store-rooms, and had a separate stair turret 
communicating with its upper chambers. The old house is full of quaint 
windows, doors, and fireplaces. Old Jacobean cloister-work remains in the 
Pump Court, and on the north front a curious covered colonnade, which 
also exhibits some still later architecture, dating from about the beginning 


of the eighteenth century. 
T 
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The pleasure grounds and gardens, which lie on the north and east of 
the building, are enclosed by a high wall, with a gateway in the middle of 
the north side. 

The Manor of South Wraxall in early times was united to the Manor 
of Bradford, and formed part of the vast possessions of the Abbey of 
Shaftesbury.’ 

A Robert Long, described as ‘ Armiger’, is mentioned as a land- 
owner under the Abbey in 1433, and he appears to be the first recorded 
owner of that name. The various traditions concerning the “ original 
setting up of the House of the Longes’”’ have often been told, and in 
consequence, the Long Thomas who became Thomas Long has developed 
into quite an historical personage. From this Thomas have descended a 
long line of knights and gentlemen, who have held the Manor of South 
Wraxall up to the present time. 

Of several members of this family very honourable mention is made, 
one of the most conspicuous among them being Sir Henry Longe, who was 
four times Sheriff for the county.* He obtained his knighthood for great 
bravery in a cavalry action at Therouenne in Picardy, which took place 
before the King, who, in addition to knighthood, granted his gallant soldier 
a new crest emblematic of his courage and determination—‘“a lion’s head 
with a man’s hand in its mouth”, and the motto: “Fortune soies heureux.” 
Sir Henry was present at the siege of Boulogne and accompanied Henry 
VIII to the Field of the Cloth of Gold; he died in 1556. 

Sir Walter Longe, Knight, M.P., and Sheriff for the county, the grand- 
son of Sir Henry, was the builder of the magnificent withdrawing room and 
other of the Jacobean additions to the manor house. He was the last of 
the family who held jointly the Manors of South Wraxall and Draycot 
Cerne. The division was occasioned by the machinations of his second wife, 
in her endeavour to secure the two estates for her own son, to the exclusion 
of the rightful heir. The account of the way in which this lady was 
defeated is one of the few traditions savouring of the supernatural still 


remaining that are connected with the old manorial homes of Wiltshire. 


1 Pugin, Examples of Gothic Architecture, 3rd Series, p. 1. 
2 Leland, J¢in., vol. ii, p. 30; Camden, Remaines, p. 142. 
3 Pugin, Examples of Gothic Architecture, pt. il, p. 8. 
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The story’ runs that, when Sir Walter was old and feeble, his wife 
used every artifice she was mistress of, to promote the interests of her own 
son by blackening the character of his elder brother, and by secretly causing 
his vices to be cultivated. Her method was to engage some acquaintance 
to make him drunk, and then to arrange that his father should see him in 
that condition, in the hope of gradually strengthening the coolness that 
already prevailed between them. The fascination this lady exercised over 
her husband, aided no doubt by his failing health and energies, ultimately 
enabled her to be entirely successful. Having induced Sir Walter to 
disinherit his heir, she employed aclerk to prepare the new will, and in order 
to have the matter completed as soon as possible, persuaded him for an 
increased consideration to sit up all night at his work. As he was writing 
by the aid of a candle, in the silent watches of the night, a delicate white 
hand came out of the surrounding gloom and veiled the light. Three 
successive times that white hand interposed between the light of the candle 
and the will. At its third appearance the clerk became so terrified that he 
threw down the pen and afterwards refused to have anything further to do 
with the matter. A new clerk, however, was found, who completed the will, 
which was subsequently signed and witnessed. But, unfortunately for the 
success of the scheme, the former clerk related the story of the white hand 
that came out of the dusk and veiled the light, and it got abroad and 
aroused the indignation of the tenants and servants on the estate to such a 
degree, that when Sir Walter, who died soon after, was to be buried, the 
people came in great numbers to the funeral, and refused to allow the coffin 
to be placed in the ground until Lady Long had consented to divide the 
property. So, after all, John Long obtained a part of his inheritance—the 
Manor of South Wraxall—his half-brother having to content himself with 
that of Draycot Cerne. 

Yet another story remains’ concerning Lady Catherine Long, from which 
we gain a further insight into her character. Lady Catherine had made a 
solemn promise to Sir Walter on his deathbed that she would not marry 
again after his decease; but soon forgetting her promise, she married a 
handsome young gentleman named Fox, with whom, after the ceremony, 


she returned to the manor house. As the newly-wedded pair were passing 


1 Aubrey, Afiscellanies, p. 75 et seq. 2 Ibid. p. 63. 
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through the parlour where the picture of Sir Walter hung, the cord 
sustaining it broke, and the picture fell on the shoulder of the guilty wife 
and was cracked in the fall. Then, as Aubrey adds, “the recollection of 
her promise brought tears of regret to her eyes.” 

The murder of Mr. Henry Long, a brother of Sir Walter, by Charles 
and Henry Danvers, on the 4th October 1594, near Corsham, is the subject 
of an interesting paper published in the [Vilts Archeological Society's 
Magazine, vol. i. It is chiefly significant for the absolute indifference 
shown by the Government of the day as soon as it became known that the 
murder had occurred in a “Gentleman’s Quarrel”. At the time, both 
assassins escaped scot-free; for although Sir Charles Danvers was afterwards 
attainted and beheaded, it was for his share in the Earl of Essex’s plot ; 
whereas his brother, Sir Henry (whose shot really killed Mr. Long), was 
created Baron Danvers and Earl of Danby, and died long afterwards full 
of years and honours. 

About the last of the male line of the Longs who resided at the manor 
house a romantic story is told. It records how, when almost sixty years of 
age, he fell in love with the beautiful Miss Elizabeth Linley, and, notwith- 
standing the disparity between their ages, became engaged to her. The 
brilliant Sheridan appeared subsequently upon the scene, and falling in 
love, not only gained the lady’s heart, but also succeeded in inducing her 
to elope with him. The monetary difficulties into which the Sheridans 
fell so early in their married life, and from which they never after emerged, 
were often for a time relieved by sums of money received from an anony- 
mous friend, and it is thought that the kindly heart of the old man, who 
was not too old to love or too poor to aid, was the fount of the generosity 
that rendered such noble though only partially effectual assistance. 

Mr. Walter Long died childless in 1807, at the advanced age of ninety- 
five, leaving his property to his sister for life, with reversion to his god-son, 
Walter, the son of Richard Godolphin Long, Esq., of Rood Ashton, in 
whose family it still remains. 

The sun was setting in the west as we turned to leave the manor house, 
tinting with pale rose-colour its grey roofs and gables, and drawing sparkles 
of light from the panes of its mullioned windows. An aspect of hoar 
antiquity pervaded the lonely mansion; and so dissociated with the present 
did it look, with its graceful Gothic tracery, its antique woodwork, its 
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grotesque carvings, and quaint old-world mottoes, that modern man seemed 
utterly incongruous amid such surroundings, and one was glad of his 
absence. Whilst thus musing the lines recurred to mind written on a 
grander, older mansion, though none the less true of the house before 
us, telling, as they do— 


“Of those times of old, 

And of those who lived there—only a tale, 
Doubtingly, dimly, guessed and told, 

Of chatelaines fair, and of knights in mail, 
Though the place remains where they lived and died, 

Seen as they saw it, by you and me, 
The scenes of their lives, of their griefs and their pride, 

Telling its tale unmistakably. 

* * * * * 


‘‘The hall where they feasted, the church where they prayed, 
Their cradles and chambers and gravestones stay, 
While lord and vassal, youth and maid, 
Knight and lady, have passed away.” 


WESTWOOD. 


HORTON OF CATTON. HORTON OF IFORD AND WESTWOOD. 





Sable, a stag’s head caboshed argent, Ar., on a fess az., between two wolves passant 
horned or. in chief and a crossbow in base, three 
martlets or. 


5 HE valley of the Avon”, writes Mr. R. N. Worth, ‘has 
so many delightful nooks within easy distance of Brad- 
ford, that lovers of romantic scenery will find no difficulty 


here in passing a very pleasant time’; and he might well 





have added: should they desire to enhance their pleasure 
still more by varying the romance of scenery with that of history, a wealth 
of material lies ready at hand. From the days of Alfred the Great’ to the 
times that witnessed the closing scene of Monmouth’s ill-fated career,” 
buildings may be found in and round Bradford to recall the past, and to 
illustrate many pages of England's history. Some of these buildings have 


1 The remarkable church of St. Laurence is usually attributed to Aldhelm, a bishop of 
the eighth century ; and there seems no reason to doubt that it is the same building as the 
one mentioned at the beginning of the twelfth century by William of Malmesbury. (Vide 
Pamphlet by late Canon Jones.) 

2 The unfortunate Duke of Monmouth spent the night before the battle of Sedgmoor 
in the picturesque medizval hostelry at Norton St. Philip, a few miles south-west of 
Bradford. 
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already been dealt with in this volume, many others are beyond its scope; 
one, however, is the subject of the accompanying sketch. 

Two miles from Bradford, in a south-westerly direction, is the village 
of Westwood. 

The manor house, a small building of considerable interest and quaint 
beauty, stands close to the east end of the church, hardly a dozen yards 
dividing the two. It is built in the form of an L, with a projecting porch 
on the south front, and a cylindrical staircase turret in the angle between 
the two ranges of building. The windows and doorway of the east front 
present an older appearance than those facing south. The windows are of 
two lights, with rounded heads, and are probably contemporary with the 
stair turret. The doorway belongs to the same period, but is now blocked 
up. Near the southern extremity of this wing is a small oriel of plain 
character, lighting a chamber that overlooks the churchyard. The other 
parts of the house are seemingly of later date, but the whole front of 
the building has been so cased with plaster in recent times that it is 
impossible to detect where the original work ends. The greater portion 
belongs to the close of the fifteenth century, with extensive alterations 
made during Elizabethan times. 

The family who chiefly figure in connection with the early history of 
this manor house were the Hortons, a younger branch of the ancient race 
of Horton! of Catton, in Derbyshire. In the first instance, attracted to the 
county by the fame of its manufactures, they subsequently spread into all 
the principal centres of the clothing trade in North Wiltshire, and soon 
acquired considerable wealth and influence. At the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIII, they came in for some of the 
spoils of the religious houses ; but their real wealth was for the most part 
obtained in the old way—‘ money made in trade and subsequently invested 
in land”; for in those days land was the best investment possible. 

The ancestors of the Hortons of Westwood seem to have been 
previously settled in the neighbouring county of Somerset, for the earliest 
member of this family mentioned as connected with Westwood is one John 


1 The Hortons of Iford and Westwood were granted the second coat of arms, and their 
descendants continued to bear them; whereas the Hortons of Broughton Gifford and Elston 
retained on their shields the original bearings of their ancestors at Catton. 
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Horton, who is described as of Lullington,! in that county. Thomas, the 
second son, and successor at Westwood of John Horton, was a wealthy man 
and a great builder. He is mentioned by Leland as the “riche clothier” 
who had built ‘a very faire house at the North Est by the Church”,? and 
also ‘‘a goodly large Chirche House”.? 

The Church House of ancient times was a building of much importance 
in the village, and appears devoted to both public and parochial uses. 
Within its portals all kinds of assemblies met together, and hospitality 
was so far the custom that in this particular it partially resembled the 
Guest House of the monasteries. At first, doubtless, the meetings held 
in the Church House were of an orderly character, and suited to the 
dignity of its name; but, as time went on, these gatherings changed 
and they became much livelier. Ultimately we find that they developed 
into a regular series of festivities, which often lasted for days and some- 
times weeks, and were accompanied by ‘divers amusements”, such as 
‘bull-baiting, fighting, dancing, and drunkenness”. 

The parish kept at the Church House a regular cookery establishment, 
stores of malt, and other appropriate materials. The malt was brewed and 
the liquor consumed pro bono publico, the greater the consumption, the 
more profit to the public purse. Judging by the foregoing, it is not 
surprising that the old institution should have fallen into disrepute, and 
finally disappeared. 

Thomas Horton, the builder of the Church House, died at Westwood 
on the 14th of August 1530, and was buried beside his father in the “ Ile 
of our Lady”, on the north side of Bradford Church, where a small brass* 
on the pavement still marks his last resting-place. 


Thomas Horton, the nephew of the above, who succeeded his uncle, 


1 No notice of this family occurs in the chapter on Lullington in Collinson’s History of 
the County of Somerset. 

2 Part of Horton's ‘‘faire house” is standing now, used as a cloth factory, but still 
retaining a few traces of its former importance. Curiously enough, even in Leland’s time 
it was connected with the cloth trade, being then the residence of one Lucas, “a clothier”. 

3 Leland, /tinerary, vol. il. 4 Wilts. Arch. and N. H. Mag., vol. i. 

° Kite, Afemortal Brasses of Wilts. A peculiarity of this brass is the absence of any 
date, a condition which may be accounted for by the custom in medizval times of laying 
down these memorials during the lifetime of the parties named thereon, and leaving blank 
spaces for the date, which occasionally, in consequence, was forgotten. 
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was also greatly interested in building, for to him we are indebted for the 
beautiful tower of Westwood Church, over the door of which his initials, 
T. H., may still be seen. A great-grandson of Thomas Horton, Sir 
John Horton by name, became conspicuous in the following century for his 
well-known revolutionary principles, which caused him considerable trouble. 
His pardon, under the seal of King Charles I, dated the roth February 
1626, still exists. In it the King’s peace is granted to him “for all his 
treasons and offences whatsoever’. During the Civil War, both Sir John 
Horton and his brother Jeremy were colonels in the Parliamentary army ; 
but neither of them attained to that degree of notoriety reached by another 
Colonel Horton—the victor at St. Fagan’s—who afterwards became one 
of the King’s Judges and a regicide. This man was not connected with 
the Wiltshire Hortons. A second brother of Sir John was an accepted 
preacher before the House of Commons. 

No better description of this ancient race, and of the class to which 
they belonged, can be given than that of the Rev. J. Wilkinson,’ who thus 
writes: ‘“‘ The Hortons belonged to a class more numerous then than now, 
of middle-sized gentry, of good blood, of fair but not large fortunes ; in their 
habits simple—in their callings gentlemen farmers—in their manners 
uncourtly but kind—in their faith, Protestant Christians—in their politics 
what we should call constitutional Royalists—in their pursuit of all ends, 
whether spiritual or temporal, earnest, brave, and self-reliant. Let no 
modern revolutionist claim them as kinsmen! They were essentially 
aristocrats, had grandfathers, and knew who they were; could point to long 
pedigrees without a flaw; fought under their family banners, and were 
recruited among their retainers and friends, freeholders and county neigh- 
bours. They were all gentlemen to the backbone, and held faith, honour, 
and the spirit of a gentleman the primary consideration.” 

Some of the ceilings in the manor house are ornamented with escallop 
shells in plaster, a device which has led to the opinion that the later portions 
of the building were added by the Farewell family, who bore these shells on 
their shield-of-arms; but from the few details published concerning the 
manor there does not seem to be much foundation for the opinion. The 


alterations to the house are apparently of Elizabethan date, and the Hortons 


1 “ Broughton Giffard”, by Rev. J. Wilkinson, in Wilts. Arch. Soc., vol. v, p. 22. 
x 
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were then the owners. It therefore seems more probable that the device 
was inserted by Toby or Thomas Horton at the time of his marriage 
{about the year 1600) with Barbara, the daughter of John Farewell, of 
Holbrook in Somerset, in compliment to that family. 

For many years the old manor house has been a farm, the long 
rambling passages and inconvenient arrangement of the rooms rendering 


it unsuited to modern requirements. 
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CLARENDON HOUSE. 


HYDE OF WEST HATCH. 


Azure, on a chevron between three lozenges ov, a mullet. 


=| HE Elizabethan farmhouse, which stands in the middle 
of Dinton village and is called Clarendon House, 
after the Lord Chancellor of that name, is, perhaps, 





more interesting as a picturesque old-world dwelling 


—that in days long gone by may have been the early 





home! of one who, though he fell at last “with a 
great ruin”, was undoubtedly the most eminent and honourable statesman 
of his time—than as a building of special architectural value. The old walls, 
now much ivy-grown, a few mullioned windows, a quaint porch—set by 
some freak of its builder askew, and not at right angles to the main structure, 
as is customary—sum up its claims to consideration as a relic of ancient 
architecture. 

Clarendon House, with about fifteen acres of land, forms a small isolated 


1 By some authorities it is thought that Lord Clarendon was born in the Parsonage 
House at Dinton—the Hydes having held the Lay Rectorship—but this is somewhat im- 
probable, for the house was small, and none of this family were in holy orders. The 
parsonage was pulled down many years ago. 


So CLARENDON HOUSE. 


freehold in the parish of Dinton,’ which, according to tradition, was in the 
possession of the Hyde family during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century. Of its earlier owners there seems to be no trace. 

The Hydes of Wiltshire were descended from an ancient Cheshire 
family, who had been seated at Norbury and Hyde in that county ever 
since the days of King John.?, About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Lawrence Hyde, a younger son of Robert Hyde of Norbury, migrated to 
Wiltshire and acquired lands at West Hatch, in the parish of Tisbury. 
This gentleman left four sons, one of whom settled at Dinton, where, in 
1608, Lord Clarendon was born. 

This great statesman commenced his political life in 1640 as Member 
of Parliament for Wootton Bassett, in Wilts. On the outbreak of the Civil 
War he attached himself to the Royal cause, and was subsequently named 
one of the six gentlemen who were to compose the Council of the Prince of 
Wales, and to accompany him in his retirement to the West of England. 
Being driven from Bristol by Fairfax, they first fled into Cornwall, and 
finally to Jersey. There Clarendon remained for two or three years “in a 
sweet retirement, to the loss of which he ever looked back with a mixture 
of satisfaction and regret”, spending his leisure in the composition of his 
crowning work, the //estory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. 
When Charles II ascended the throne he was made Lord High Chancellor ; 
in November 1660 he was created a peer, under the title of Baron Hyde 
of Hindon, and the following April, Viscount Cornbury and Earl of 
Clarendon. ‘In the exercise of his judicial functions his conduct was 
above reproach’, yet he slowly became unpopular. Before long a powerful 
faction at Court was formed against him, amongst whom were the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Duchess of Cleveland (the King’s favourite mistress), and 
the Lords Ashley and Arlington, two members of the notorious Cabal 
Ministry. This faction was completely successful in poisoning the mind of 
the King against his minister, and Clarendon ultimately became the most 
unpopular man in the kingdom. In 1667 he was deprived of his 
Chancellorship, and driven into exile. He passed the remainder of his 
life in France, and died at Rouen in 1674. The honour denied to his 


1 Hoare, Aitst. of Wilts, Hundred of Dunworth, p. 131. 
2 Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, vol. iii, p. 393. 
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integrity during his later life was restored after his death, and his body was 
brought back to England and buried with due honour in Westminster 
Abbey.’ 

Henry Hyde, the father of the Chancellor, after residing at Dinton a 
few years, subsequently removed to Purton in the northern division of the 
county ; “choosing rather, as he stated, to live upon his own land, the 
which he had purchased many years before, and to rent Dinton, which was 
let for a lease for lives, to a tenant.”* The family, however, continued 
to hold lands at Dinton until the end of the seventeenth century, and 
during their last fifty years of tenure presented six times to the living,’ as 
lay-rectors of the parish. The last of the Dinton branch of the Hyde 
family bequeathed the living to Magdalen College, Oxford.’ 

Until quite recently, Clarendon House, with its little freehold, was 
in the possession of a family of the name of Barnes, who had held the 


estate for more than a hundred years. 


1 Lodge, Portraits, vol. v. 

2 Aubrey and Jackson, /Vr/ts, p.155. This remark of Mr. Henry Hyde’s could hardly 
refer to the Parsonaye House ; it, therefore, rather strengthens the opinion given on p. 79. 

3 In the Bishop’s Register is a rather curious example of the irregularity of spelling proper 
names which prevailed until the last century. In 1493, a priest named “ Goddysgrace” was 
inducted into the living of Dinton. Fourteen years later, a William Alcocke obtained the 
benefice, according to the Register, after the removal of ‘“ Godisgrace”. 

4 In 1732, the President of Coll. B. M. Magd., Oxon., presented to the living. 


COLES FARM. 


WEBB. 





Or, a cross quarterly counterchanged guwées and saé/e ; in the dexter chief an eagle with two 
heads displayed of the third; in the sinister chief a crescent. 





7 4 HIS old farm-house stands on a hill, near the western 
abes boundary of the county, about half a mile north-west of 
ar: : Box Station, from which it is easily discernible. The 
So ase Ng e/ prominent position occupied by Coles Farm in the 


landscape, and its evident antiquity, have made it quite 
a show-place amongst those people who are attracted to the neighbourhood 
by the great beauty of the scenery. 

Over the chief entrance to the house is the date of its erection, 1645 ; 
it is, therefore, a rather late example of a picturesque style of architecture,! 
that in other parts of the country had already given place to the plain- 
fronted buildings with classical details, which, in the succeeding century, 
culminated in the ugly style generally known as “ Georgian”. 

Externally but few alterations have been made in the building, but 


1 Close to the small village of Nutfield, near Redhill in Surrey, is an old residence 
called Pendell House, bearing the date of 1646, and exhibiting none of the characteristics 
of Jacobean architecture. 
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the greater part of the interior has been modernised, though a little 
original panelling and plaster work remain on the walls and ceilings of 
some rooms. 

In the year 1633, Peter Webb of Box purchased lands at Coles and 
Rudlow, and subsequently erected the house now known as Coles Farm. 
Both Coles and Rudlow appear to have been detached tenements of land 
in the parish of Box, which, like many other estates in North Wilts, 
have passed through the hands of the Hungerford family. 

The lineage of the builder of Coles Farm is not known; but it seems 
probable that he was a descendant of the Webbs of Marshfield—a small 
town about four miles north-west of Box, in the county of Gloucester—as 
for some time during the seventeenth century the gift of the Vicarage of 
Box and Rudlow was in their possession. The arms, also, of Peter Webb 
are similar to those used by the Marshfield family. Many years ago, the 
Rudlow property was sold, but Coles Farm has'remained in the Webb. 
family ever since. 

From the small garden of this old farm-house a grand view may be 
obtained over the valley towards Bath. Directly opposite 1s the King’s 
Down; two miles west, on a hill that rises steeply at the entrance of the 
beautiful vale of Claverton, is Farley Clump ; and a short mile still further 
west, the silver stream of the Avon may be discerned, flowing towards 


the city that surrounds the “ Waters of the Sun”. 
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Agincourt, battle of, 7 

Alcocke, William, 81 2. 

Allington, 20, 41 

Alvediston, 9 

church of, 14 

Alwardus, 13 

Andrews, Matthew, 56 

Arlington, Lord, 80 

Arthur, King, 11, 12 

Arundel, family of, 16 

Lady Blanche, 55 

Lord, 17 

William, 55 

Ashley, Sir Anthony, 25 

Anthony, Baron, 25, 80 

arms of, 25, 65 

Hon. Maurice, 26 

Atford, 46 

Aubrey, John, 5, 8, 20, 23, 24, 
32, 42, 45, 68 

Audley, arms of, 27 

House, 27, 28, 29 

Mervin, Lord, 28, 29 

Henry, Lord, 29 

Avon, river of, 74 

Ayliffe, family of, 63 

John, 63, 64 



































Barnes, family of, 81 
Baskerville, family of, 50 
Symon, 51 
Thomas, 51 
Bath, Marquis of, 35 
Baynton, family of, 40, 58 
Rachel, 47 
Thomas, 47 
Bedford, John, Duke of, 7 
Benet, Lord Ossulston, Sir John, 
51 
Berkeley Castle, 53 
Berwick, Sir John de, 11 
Bessil, 46 
Bishop’s Canning, 42 














Bolehide, Thomas de, 42 

Bolton, fifth Duke of, 60 

sixth Duke of, 60 

Boulogne, siege of, 70 

Box, 83 

Braden, forest of, 62 

Bradfield, 20, 21, 22, 24 

Bradford-on-Avon, 44, 67, 74, 
75; church of, 76 

Bradford, Cornelius, 51; family 
of, 51 

Bremhill Church, 58 2. 

Brinkworth, 64 

Bristol, Marquis of, 47, 48 

Britton, John, 32 

Broad Hinton, 51 

Buckingham, Duke of, 80 

Bullidge House, 41, 42, 43 

Buxton, family of, 64 

John, 64 








Cadenham House, 57, 58 

Camden, 9, 16 

Cambuscan, King, 12 

Can Court, 50, 51 

Castle Combe, Barony of, 21 ; 
village of, 23 

Castlehaven. See Audley 

Catton, 75 %. 

Caxton, Chronicle of, 6, 12 

Chaderton, Edmund, 21, 24 

Chalfield, Great Manor House 
of, 11, 36, 37, 38, 39 4°; 
Little or West, 39, 40; Much 
or East, 36 

Charles I, 17 

Chippenham, 4, 6 

Chudleigh, Elizabeth, 47; Mrs., 
47 

Clarendon House, 79, 80, 81 

Lord, 79 #., 80 

Claverton, Vale of, 83 

Cleveland, Duchess of, 80 





Clibborn, preceptory at, 53 ~. 
Coker, arms of, 15; family of, 
17 





Henry, 17 

Manor Farm, North, 17 

Cole, Wm., 22 

Coles Farm, 82, 83 

Collingbourne, family of, 21 

Wm., 21 

Collis, Mr., 29 

Conteville, de, 54 

Cooper, arms of, 25, 65 

Anthony Ashley, 25 

family of, 25, 26 

Sir John, 25 

Cornbury, Viscount, 79 

Corsham Church, 37, 39 

Corsley Church, 34; manor 
house, 34, 35; village of, 
34 

Cox (the historian), 32 

Cranborne Chase, 9 

Cromwell, 97 

















Danby. See Danvers 
Danvers, arms of, 62 
Charles, 72; family of, 





63 





Sir John, 63 

Henry, 72 

Richard, 63 

Delamere, arms of, 24 

Devizes Castle, 3 

Dickinson, Mr., 38 

Dinton, 14, 79, 80, 81 

Divett, Mr., 49 

Dodington, arms of, 52; family 
of, 54, 56 

Sir Francis, 17, 55, 56 

Stephen, 56 

Thomas, 54 

parish of, 54 
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80 


Dorchester. See Kingston, Duke 
of 

Downton, 35 

Draycot Cerne, manor of, 70 

Duke’s House, or Kingston 


House, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49 


Easton Piers, Lower, 20, 23; 
Farm, 42 

Edingdon, Wm. of, 59 

Edington Priory, 59, 60, 61 

Evelyn, John, 58 

Eyre, family of, 39; arms of, 40 


Fairfax, Gen., 80: 
Farewell, Barbara, 78 
family of, 77 
John, 78 
Farleigh Castle, 6 
Farley Clump, 83 
Felbrigge, 13 

Fox, Mr., 71 
Foxham, 57 

Fry, family of, 58 








Gale, John, 42 

Gascelyn, arms of, 4; family of, 
4, 5, 6, 8 

Sir Godfrey, 6 

Gawen, arms of, 9; family of, 
II, 12 

Thomas, 12, 13 

William, 13 

Gifford, family of, 16 

Goldney, Sir Gabriel, 8 

Gore, Thos., 24 

Goweyn, Sir, 11, 12 

John, the younger, 12 

Petronella or Parnell, 

















12 
Grant, family of, 58 


Hales, family of, 6 

Hall, arms of, 44 

Elizabeth, 47 
family of, 32, 46, 47 
John, 39, 46, 47 2. 
Sir John, 46 
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Hall, Sir Thos., 46 

Hamilton, Duke of, 47 

Hanham, family of, 39 

Hanmer, Mrs., 48 

Hatherell, Mr., 22 

Hertford, Earl of, 55 

Hervey, Capt., 47, 48 

Hill Deverill, 15; manor house, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19 

Hoare, Sir H. C., 32 

Holbrook, 78 

Holland, Henry Fox, Lord, 64 

Horton, arms of, 74; family of, 
32, 75) 77 

John, 75, 76 

——— Sir John, 77 

——— Jeremy, 77 

Thos. or Toby, 78 

——— Thos., 76, 77 

——-— Col. Thos., 77 

Hullavington, 20 

Hulle, family of, 16 

Hungerford, arms of, 4, 57; 
family of, 7, 8, 57 

——-— Edward, 58 

——— Sir Edward, 7, 8, 16 

—— — Sir George, 57, 58 

——_ — Robert, 58 

— —— Robert, Lord, 7 

——_— Thomas de, 6, 7 

Walter, Lord, 6, 7 

Huse. See Hussey 

Hussee. 3 

Hussey, family of, 4, 11 

— John, 12 

Hutchings, Thos., 50 #., 51 

Hyde, arms of, 79; family of, 
79 n., 80 

Henry, 81 %. 

Lawrence, 80 

——— Robert, 80 

Hyde of Hindon, Baron, 79 




















Ireton, 17 


Jacobs, John, 64 
James, family of, 22 
——_-—-— Anne, 22 
——— Edmund, 22 


Kay, William, 56 


Kent, Sir Richard, 8 
Keynell, family of, 24 
King’s Down, the, 83 
Kingston, Duke of, 47, 48 
Konigsmark, Count, 47 #. 


Leland, 32, 46, 76 

Lewys, Sir Edward, 60 

Linley, Elizabeth, 72 

Londonderry, Pitt, first Earl, 56 

Long, arms of, 67; family of, 
67, 68, 72 

Lady Catherine, 71 

——— Henry, 63, 72 

——— Sir Henry, 70 

— —— Richard Godolphin, 72 

——— Robert, 70 

——— Thomas, 68, 70 

——— Walter, 72 

——— Sir Walter, 70, 72 

Longbridge Hill, 15, 18 

Longleat, 35 

Lucas, Mr., 76 2. 

Ludgershall Castle, 3 

Ludlow, family of, 15, 16; arms 
of, 15 

——— Edmund, 17 

——— Col. Edmund, 17 

——— Elizabeth, 17 

——— Margaret or Agnes, 39 

——— William, 39 

——-—- in Shropshire, 16 

Lullington, 76 

Lydiard Tregoze, 66 





Magdalen College, Oxon., 81 

Maltravers, family of, 16 

Manvers, Earl of, 49 

Mapowder, Dorset, 17 

Marlborough Castle, 3; downs, 
65 

Marlborough, Charles, Duke of, 
18 

Marshfield, 83 

Meadows, Evelyn, 49 

Mere Castle, 3 

Meyrick, family of, 56 

Midgehall Farm, 51 

Monks in Corsham, 38 

Monmouth, Duke of, 49, 74 


Mordaunt, family of, 38 
Mordred, King of Cornwall, 11 
Moulton, Stephen, 49 


Neale, family of, 38, 40 

New Mead in Maiden Bradley, 
16 

Norbury, 80 

Norrington Manor House, 5, 9, 
10, II, 12, 13, 14 

Norton, 64 

St. Philip, 74 





Ogle, Elizabeth, Countess of, 


47 4”. 
Orleans, Charles, Duke of, 7 


Paulett, arms of, 59 ; family of, 
60 





Lord Harry, 60 

Sir William, 60 

Pembroke, Earl of, 11 

Penny Pool, 24 

Pendell House, 82 ». 

Percy, arms of, 36: family of, 
38 

—— Catherine, 39 

Constance, 38 

——— Sir Harry, 39 

——— Sir William, 39 

Pierrepoint, family of, 40; arms 
of, 44 








Evelyn, 49 

Rachel, 47 

Hon. William, 47 

Popple, Katherine, 26 

Potterne, 30 ; Porch House, 30, 
31, 32, 33 

Pulteney, Mr., 47 

Purton, 25, 66, 81; church, 
26 ; church and farm, 25, 
26; Spa, 26 











Raleigh, family of, 35 

— Sir Carew, 35 

—— — Sir Walter, 24, 35, 42 
Restrop, 65, 66 

Richmond, Mr. Geo., R.A., 33 
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Richmond, Henry, Earl of, 
21 

Rockbourne, 25 

Round Table, 11 z. 

Rowden House, 4 2. 

Rudlow, 83 

Rushford, 64 

Russell, arms of, 20 ; family of, 
21 


Sackville, Lady Anne, 60 

St. John, Barons, 66 

St. Laurence Church, 74 

St. Mary, Priory of, 20 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 21 

Salisbury, 17; Cathedral, 7; 
Plain, 4 

Sandwich, 11 

Sarum, Old, 3 

Sedding, J. D., 2 2. 

Seymour, arms of, 57 

——— of Sudeley, Thos., Lord, 
60 

Shadwell Court, 64 

Shaftesbury, abbey of, 70 

Shaftesbury, Anthony, Earl of, 


2 





Earls of, 25, 26, 66 

Sheldons, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 

Sheridan, R. B., 72 

Shuldham, or Shuldene. See 
Sheldons 

Smith, family of, 63, 64 

Drummond, 60 

Goddard, 63 

Joshua, 60 

Snell, arms of, 23, 41; family 
of, 24, 42 

Sir Charles, 24, 42 

—_—— Nicholas, 42 

——— Lady Blanche, 16 

— —— Edward, Duke of, 18, 


34 














Protector, 60 

Spye Park, 58 

Squiere’s Tale, 12 

Stourton House, 17 
Stringston, Ranulph de, 54 
South Wilts Downs, 9 
Stanton St. Quintin, 20, 24 
Swindon, 66 
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Taunton Castle, 26 

Taylor, Simon, 61 

Therouenne, 70 

Thornhill, 42 

Thynne, arms of, 34; family 
of, 34; 35 

——— Sir John, 34, 35 

——— Thomas, 46, 47 2. 

Titherington, 19 

Tockenham Manor House, 62, 


63, 64 
Touchet, family of, 2 
Trapenell. See Tropenell 


Trecarrel House, 53 

Tropenell, arms of, 36; family 
of, 37, 38, 39 

——— Agnes, 37 

——— Thoinas, 37, 38, 39 

——— Walter, 39 

yoke, 39 

Trowbridge Castle, 3, 38 

Tybenham, 64 





Vevay in Switzerland, 17 


Wadham College, 2 2. 

Wanborough, 65 

Wardour Castle, 3, 16 

Wareham, 26 

Warwick, Richard, Earl of, 7 

Wayte, Margaret, 68 

Weare, or Were, 50 

John, 50 

Webb, arms of, 82; family of, 
83 





— Peter, 83 

Weekes, family of, 28 

Anthony, 28, 29 

Christopher, 28 

West Hatch, 80 

Westwood Church, 77; manor 
house, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78 

Weymouth, Viscount, 35 

White Street Hill, ro 

Wilkinson, Rev. J., 77 

Wilton, abbey of, 11 ;. House, 
II 2. 

Wimborne, St. Giles, 25 

Woodhouse, 55 

Woodlands Manor House, 52, 


53) 54) 55, 56 
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Wootton Bassett, 64 Wymondhan, 13 _ Yatton Keynell Manor, 42; 
Wotton, Richard, 56 ! Wyndham, arms of, 9; family /- manor farm, 23, 24; church, 
Wraxall, South, 11, 70 ; manor of, 13, 14 ; | 24 

house, 11, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, | Col. Edward, 26 Yeovilton, 24 


72, 73 
Wylye river, 15, 19 


——— Sir Thomas, 14 2. 
Sir Wadham, 13 
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